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NUMBER 


Education Program 


Liberalized 


THE LAST this year’s 
congressional session, the nation’s law- 
makers acted amend the federal leg- 
islation under which the states receive 
tangible aid providing books and 
materials for the education blind 
children. The new law, backed vir- 
tually all organizations concerned with 
the education blind children, essen- 
tially accomplishes two things. 

The most significant the two essen- 
tial changes found the fact that 
the law now has removed all obstacles 
the extension books and materials 
blind children who are who may 
enrolled individual pupils pub- 
lic school classes. The original law, 
which dates from 1879, was worded 
that its administrators apparently were 
restricted program which extended 
aid only blind children “the state 
institution,” which generally refers 
residential-type school situations. The 
administrators, however, already had 
been successful the 
meaning the law include groups 
children special classes public 
school programs. 

Support for the measure was pro- 
vided not only the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind itself the 
producer and distributor books and 
materials through federal appropria- 
tions, but also the American Associa- 
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tion Instructors the Blind, the Na- 
tional Association State Directors 
Special Education, the American Asso- 
ciation Workers for the Blind, repre- 
sentatives the Department Health, 
Education and Welfare, representa- 
tive Chief State School Officers, and 
the American Foundation for the Blind. 
will seen from the formal state- 
ment presented the committee 
Education and Labor Miss Kathern 
Gruber behalf the American 
Foundation for the Blind, and pub- 
lished herewith, the Foundation gen- 
erally stated that while the amendment 
certainly was step the right direc- 
tion, its opinion there still definite 
need for refinement all programs for 
blind children are enjoy the most 
effective potential value derived 
from federal aid. Some specific sugges- 
tions for refinement will noted 
the statement referred to. 

The second point the amendment, 
significant from material point 
view, was increase the actual appro- 
priation funds expended 
through the American Printing House 
from $250,000 $400,000. The exist- 
ence another standing authorization 
now brings the total fund available for 
the purpose $410,000. 

For the study those most directly 
concerned with the effects the new 
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law, the New Outlook presents here the 
full text three pertinent documents: 


copy the text 3259, passed 
the United States Senate March 29, 
1956, passed the House Repre- 
sentatives with minor amendments, and 
signed into law President 
hower August 


copy the Committee Education 
and Labor’s explanation the bill 
the House Representatives, which 
resulted its passage that body 
July 23, 1956. 


copy the testimony submitted 
the House Committee the American 
Foundation for the Blind, read Miss 
Kathern Gruber, Assistant Director. 


3259, entitled, Act Amend 
the Act Promote the Education 
the Blind, Approved March 1879, 
Amended, Authorize Wider 
Distribution Books and Other 
Special Instructional Material for the 
Blind, Increase the Appropriations 
Authorized for this Purpose, and for 
Other Purposes, reads follows: 


enacted the Senate and House 
Representatives the United States 
America Congress assembled. That the 
paragraph section 102 the Act 
102), labeled “First” amended read 
follows: 

“First. Such appropriation shall ex- 
pended the trustees the American 
Printing House for the Blind each year 
manufacturing and furnishing books and 
other materials specially adapted for in- 
struction the blind; and 
amount such books and other materials 
manufactured and furnished such 
appropriation shall each year dis- 
tributed among all the public institutions, 
the States, Territories, and possessions 
the United States, the Commonwealth 
Puerto Rico, and the District Colum- 
bia, which blind pupils are educated. 
Each public institution for the education 
the blind shall receive, books and 
other materials, upon requisition 
superintendent, that portion the appro- 
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priation shown the ratio 
the number blind pupils that 
tion and the total number blind pupil 
all the public institutions which 
blind pupils are educated. Each chief 
State school officer shall receive, books 
and other materials, upon requisition, that 

the ratio between the number blind 
pupils public institutions (in the State) 
which blind pupils are educated, other 
than institutions which the preceding 
sentence applicable, and the total num- 
ber blind pupils the public 
tions which blind pupils are educated, 
all the States, Territories, pos- 
sessions the United States, the 
monwealth Puerto Rico and the 
Columbia. The ratio referred each 
the two immediately 
tences shall computed upon the first 
Monday January each year; and for 
purposes such sentences the number 
blind pupils public institutions 
which blind pupils are educated shall 
authenticated such manner and often 
the trustees the American Printing 
House for the Blind shall require. For pur- 
poses this Act, institution for the 
education the blind any institution 
which provides education exclusively for 
the blind, exclusively for the blind and 
other handicapped children (in which 
case special classes are provided for the 
blind); the chief State school officer 
State the superintendent public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools such 
State or, there none, such other 
cial the Governor certifies have com- 
parable responsibility the State; and 
blind pupil blind individual pursuing 
than college grade.” 

Sec. The Act entitled “An Act provid- 
ing additional aid for the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind,” approved August 
further amended out 
“$250,000” and inserting lieu thereof 
“$400,000.” 


reporting 3259 favorably with 
amendments the form shown, the 
House, Mr. Barden, from the Com- 
mittee Education and Labor, sub- 


mitted the following explanation the 
bill: 
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3259 amends the act promote 
the education the blind which was 
approved March 1879, increas- 
ing the authorized appropriation that 
act from $250,000 $400,000. The bill 
also authorizes the American Printing 
House for the Blind manufacture 
and furnish books and other materials 
specially adapted for instruction the 
blind for sightless children receiving 
their education public schools 
well those enrolled specialized 
institutions for the blind. 

“In recent years increasing num- 
ber blind children have become en- 
rolled regular public schools where 
they receive instruction along with 
sighted students. estimated that 
the present time 1,300 such blind 
students are not now included within 
the distribution framework the 
American Printing House for the Blind. 
Under the provisions this bill those 
children would added immediately 
the approximately 8,000 who are cur- 
rently receiving Printing House mate- 
rials. The original act authorized books 
and other materials especially adapted 
for the instruction the blind for 
sightless children receiving their educa- 
tion specialized institutions for the 
blind, because that time, and for 
many years following, few any blind 
students attended public schools. The 
trend toward educating blind students 
within the regular public-school system 
becoming increasingly pronounced, 
therefore the committee believes that 
the American Printing House should 
authorized provide its educational 
materials children attending public 
schools well those enrolled 
specialized institutions. 

“Enrollments blind children 
future years both types institu- 
tions expected increase steadily 
due two factors; (1) the general 
population increase, and (2) blindness 
resulting from the disease retrolental 
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fibroplasia which recent years has 
caused more blindness among children 
than all other causes combined. Re- 
search scientists have recently estab- 
lished the causative factor this dis- 
ease and the incidence the disease 
has now been reduced substantially. 
However, for the next years the 
number blind children becoming 
school age will increase thus enlarging 
the need and demand for additional 
Braille and talking books and similar 
materials designed specifically for blind 
students. 

“The American Printing House for 
the Blind recent years has exper- 
ienced increases the cost labor 
and materials and for this reason 
well the expansion the program 
public schools the committee be- 
lieves the increased authorization 
fully justified. 

“Several witnesses testified during 
the hearings this bill the effect 
that, although they fully supported the 
bill, study the method used mak- 
ing allotments the various schools 
receiving assistance should made. 
was their opinion that the formula 
used making allotments discrim- 
inated against the smaller schools since 
those schools need much basic 
equipment the larger schools 
order carry their programs. The 
committee believes that the Depart- 
ment Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare should initiate and conduct such 
study soon possible and present 
any recommendations for necessary 
changes the law the committee 
during the next session Congress.” 


The statement Miss Gruber, pre- 
sented July 10, 1956, before the 
Committee Education and Labor 
the House Representatives, dealt 
with 3136, which was substan- 
tially (if not identically) the same 
3259. The statement follows: 
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The American Foundation for the 
Blind, national, private, philanthropic 
research and consulting agency the 
field blindness, comes before this 
Committee submit statement deal- 
ing primarily with 3136 and its 
implications with respect the educa- 
tion all blind children the United 
States and Insular Possessions. 

the outset that this presentation 
not here argue the cause any one 
program education blind children. 
the Foundation set forth con- 
structively can the educational 
cause all blind children America, 
whatever programs they are being 
educated—whether that program 
residential school, public private, 
program education blind chil- 
dren with sighted children, public 
private. representative that 
same Foundation here not just 
support the request for the increased 
appropriation, which do, but also 
point out the necessity assuring that 
the subsequent regulations governing 
the enforcement this amendment, 
passes, are such will adequately 
reflect the concerns those who 
are interested every blind child, 
matter where may educated. 
And, addition, here suggest 
the necessity for further revision the 
over-all original Act the near future. 
ask the indulgence the Committee 
develop these points. 

The original Act, which would 
amended for the sixth time 
3136 becomes law, was passed the 
45th Congress and approved Presi- 
dent Rutherford Hayes March 
1879. This original Act set aside the 
sum $250,000, the semi-annual in- 
terest which was comprise 
perpetual fund for the purpose aid- 
ing the education the blind. 
1906, this was officially interpreted 


$10,000 permanent, annual 
tion for this purpose. 

May 22, 1952, the annual 
appropriation was set sum not 
exceed $250,000, addition the 
permanent annual appropriation 
$10,000 set 1906.” The present pro- 
posed bill, 3136, requests in- 
crease $150,000 over and above that 
designated 1952, which, with the 
permanent annual appropriation, would 
make total $410,000 annually 
able for this purpose. 

must pointed out that uniil 
3136 was introduced January 
26, 1955, all amendments the 
inal Act were concerned SOLELY with 
the amount money authorized 
Congress promote the education 
blind children. This bill, 3136, 
however, departs from that pattern and 
for the first time since 1879, the lan- 
guage the amendment concerned 
not only with proposed increase 
appropriation but also with the word- 
ing one the sections the original 
Act. this point that wish 
point out the Committee that dur 
ing period covering approximately 
seventy-five years, Congress has gener- 
ously granted increasing amounts 
money support this worthy cause. 
However, during that same period 
time, there has been great and 
progress the educational programs 
blind children, progress which merits 
the attention those you concerned 
with changing the wording the orig- 
inal Act and which should reflected, 
not such changes, least the 
subsequent regulations, future 
amendments. 

should like cite few instances 
change over the past years. 


1879, all blind children, gen- 
eral, were educated public private 
residential schools for the blind. How- 
ever, early 1900, Chicago, 
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nois, some blind children were enrolled 
the public schools that city and 
were receiving their education with 
sighted children. Now—in 1956—it 
conservatively estimated that some 
1,500 blind children are being educated 
public and private schools with 
sighted children and some 6,500 are 
being educated public and private 
residential schools for blind children. 


1936 our government adopted 
very liberal definition blindness 
that those persons and including 
vision were considered blind. 
Some these persons can read large 
type; others, with the use high- 
powered optical aids, can increase their 
visual efficiency that they, too, can 
read large type. Thus, our educa- 
tional programs, have some children 
who read braille and some who read 
large Clear Type print. Both have 
needs stemming from whether they are 
tactual visual readers. This poses 
serious problem. 


1879, when the original Act 
was drawn, each superintendent 
residential school became member 
the Board Trustees the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind. Now, 
1956, with some 1,500 blind children 
being educated with sighted children, 
has not been made clear how the 
needs these children are represented 
that same Board Trustees. 


Much progress has been made 
the development and production 
tangible aids for the use blind per- 
sons. Yet the Act 1879 still holds 
whereby tangible equipment for dis- 
tribution under the quota system must 
manufactured and distributed 


the American Printing House for the 
Blind. 


January 1953, there were 
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educational programs enrolling fewer 
than blind children; there were 
programs with more than but fewer 
than 50; while there were programs 
with more than 50. Yet the small resi- 
dential schools, some the dual 
schools for the deaf and blind, the 
small public school programs and the 
small Negro departments some 
the Southern schools are really dis- 
criminated against the 1879 formula 
arriving quota amounts for each 
program! For example, the North Caro- 
lina School for the Blind and Deaf, 
with enrollment 298 blind chil- 
dren January 1953, received 
quota $8,436.11 for the year ending 
June 30, 1954. For that same period, 
the Idaho School for the Deaf and 
Blind, with enrollment 23, re- 
ceived quota $651.11. However, 
Idaho, the small school, has the same 
need basic and expensive equipment 
and tangible apparatus does the 
large school. braille globe and one 
two good braille maps would re- 
quire the expenditure practically the 
total quota! This kind distribution 
has been practiced since 1879 with 
known analysis whether another 
kind quota formula might more 
equitable 1956! 


You can well ask this point— 
“What has the American Foundation 
for the Blind done about this?” Let 
proceed. 

When 3136 was introduced 
January 26, 1955, the Foundation in- 
terested itself immediately the pro- 
posed changes. The Foundation was 
concerned about the necessity for con- 
sidering the impact the above five 
points any rewording the original 
Act 1879. Consequently, April 
1955, Mr. Robert Barnett, the Ex- 
ecutive Director the American 
Foundation for the Blind, sent letter 
Mr. Finis Davis, Superintendent 
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the American Printing House for the 
Blind, which set forth the con- 
cerns the Foundation follows: 


permitted testify when 3136 
comes for hearing have been 
told that all you are convinced that 
will solve the problem extension 
quota privileges include children 
under the itinerant teacher plan. 
that true, and does seem true 
from reading the bill, can assure 
you and any others who want know 
that certainly are favor its 
passage. 

“To the extent, however, that argu- 
ment other points the measure 
can entered into without confusing 
the immediate issue, the following are 
our points concern: 


“1. The proposed bill substitutes the 
words ‘in manufacturing and furnishing 
books and other materials especially 
adapted for instruction the blind’ for 
the original words ‘in manufacturing 
and furnishing embossed books for the 
blind and tangible apparatus for their 
instruction.’ 

“It seems that the substitution 
‘books and other materials’ opens wide 
the door spending appropriated 
funds for Clear Type materials for use 
Sight Saving Class children, thus 
encouraging schools for the blind 
continue enrolling such pupils their 
schools and, the same time, possibly 
reducing the amount money avail- 
able for the production embossed 
books and tangible apparatus for use 
really blind children for whom the 
Act was originally intended. 

“It suggested that the phrase 
question might revised read 
follows—‘in manufacturing and furnish- 
ing embossed and recorded books for 
the blind and tangible apparatus for 
their instruction, and this phrasing 
250 


should used lines and 13, 

“We recognize that the Printing 
House undoubtedly under pressure 
help local schools secure Clear Type 
books, and recognize also that 
many communities, their present 
stage development, these partially 
sighted children must educated 
the residential school for 
Nevertheless, feel that funds made 
available for blind children should 
protected. the amended law inter- 
preted give official sanction the 
inclusion partially sighted children 
residential schools for credits under 
the quota system, seems entirely pos- 
sible that public school administrators 
might carry the interpretation farther 
mean that partially sighted children 
their schools would also included 
under the quota system. the Printing 
House must extend Federal aid 
schools for partially sighted children 
then believe would both legiti- 
mate and desirable seek additional 
aid for that phase the program. 


“2. Some the language the bill 
is, like many bits legislation, rather 
complex. assume that those who 
drafted are confident that the lan- 
guage line drawn that style 
out necessity cover the question 
equitable distribution within state. 
so, then the sentence structure 
itself probably acceptable. However, 
order make crystal clear the intent 
expressed AAIB, the Printing House 
and many the rest referred 
earlier this communication, 
would suggest that the following words 
substituted for the word ‘educated 
—enrolled either special classes 
individual pupils.’ 


“The foregoing points represent the 
general opinions the Foundation 
only with reference 3136, 
exists before the Congress. stated 
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earlier, hope that will pass, and, 
optimistically, with the clarifications 
suggested points one and two above. 
another occasion, and when 
would not tend confuse the current 
objective, the Foundation would hope 
respectfully that there would way 
consider among other more far- 
reaching points expansion and im- 
provement Federal Aid. Please note, 
too, that there another point some 
concern many which far the 
Foundation concerned will not 
disturb. This has with the pro- 
vision the law that the items avail- 
able the blind child through the 
Federal quota program must manu- 
factured the Printing House. 
said that this restrictive word were 
removed that your agency would be- 
come simply purchasing agent, pro- 
curing items from other suppliers with 
Federal money the request the 
states. Since this matter direct 
policy concern the Printing House 
and can have serious effect upon the 
Printing House over-all operating sta- 
bility, hesitate argue the point. 
would interesting, however, 
have some way discovering whether 
the role the Printing House would 
not even enhanced the removal 
the restriction, and according 
some, the ability secure materials 
through the Printing House from an- 
other manufacturer would times 
highly beneficial them.” 


letter dated November 14, 1955, 
written Mrs. Hazel Ohio 
her capacity official the 
organization known “Chief State 
School Officers,” Miss Kathern 
Gruber, Assistant Director the 
American Foundation for the Blind, set 
forth the following regarding the quota 
system: 


fact and that that the Act, even 
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3136 were become legitimate 
amendment the next Congress—the 
Act itself really outmoded the 
sense that represents discrimination 
the manner which sets the 
ratio which the quota system 
based. now exists, the per capita 
quota system does discriminate against 
the small programs, wherever they may 
be! The small residential school the 
Pacific Northwest; the dual schools for 
the deaf and the blind; the small Negro 
departments such dual schools; the 
small enrollment some public school 
programs—all are discriminated against 
under the present quota system. 
suggest really scientific study the 
quota system with view finding out 
gives the amount help where 
really needed. suggest the ex- 
which would give more per capita 
the first enrollment figures; less 
the second 10; less the third 10, and 
perhaps very small per capita the 
remainder, whatever may be. 
illustration, let take two programs 
under the present system: 


“Program with enrollment 
164, received quota the amount 
$4,642.69 for the year ending June 
30, 1954. Program with enroll- 
ment 31, received quota the 
amount $877.58 for the same year. 

“If ‘tapering’ quota system were 
effect—say $75 for the first 25; $50 
for the next 10; $625 for the next 10; and 
the remainder the total fund were 
distributed per capita basis the 
remainder the total enrollment 
the figures 1954, that per capita 
amount for 1954 would about 
(See breakdown next page). 

“Thus have again the kind 
compromise have come expect 
our country which small states 
and large states are treated equally 
some respects (as Senators from 
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each state) and unequally others, 
depending upon population. course, 
aware that $75, $50, and 
$25 tapering quota amounts may not 
the most sensible ones, but have used 
them illustrate the principle. 

“Then there entirely different 
approach the quota system which 
might based different amount 
per child, depending the grade 
which enrolled. 

“It entirely conceivable that upper 
class students may not need much 
equipment tangible apparatus 
youngsters do—and equipping young 
blind child with what really needs 
educationally can quite expensive. 

“The above discussion suggests, then, 
need for work session with in- 
formed persons explore 
tinency our present legislation with 
view setting principles and 
standards that will assure the maximum 


assistance blind children, based 
individual needs the programs 
and the children themselves.” 


can seen from the foregoing 
letters that the American Foundation 
for the Blind has been deeply inter- 
ested changes which may effected 
amendments. can seen that 
have shared our concerns with the 
American Printing House for the Blind 
and the Chief State School Officers. 
have suggested the need 
national “quota conference” explore 
the pertinency our present legisla- 
tion and its relevancy 1956. When 
the American Foundation for the Blind 
was notified July 1956, that there 
July 10, the administration the Foun- 
dation had act quickly and with 
decision. Inasmuch the Executive 


breakdown secure this amount based the A.P.H. report 


follows: 


1766 pupils $75.00—$132,450.00 


545 pupils $50.00— 
494 pupils 


2805 pupils 
3730 pupils 


Total 6535 


27,250.00 
12,350.00 


receive— 


12,950.00 about $3.44 each 


Total $185,000.00 


“Thus Program with its large enrollment 164, would receive: 


$75.00 each—$1,875.00 


$50.00 each— 
$25.00 each— 
119 3.44 each— 


500.00 
250.00 
409.36 


$3,034.36 


“And Program with its small enrollment would receive: 


$75.00 each—$1,875.00 


$50.00 each— 


300.00 


$2,175.00 
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Director the Foundation had re- 
quested early April 1955 that 
the Foundation permitted testify 
when 3136 came for hearing, 
translated that request into action 
sending me, Assistant Director, 
appear this hearing today sup- 
the reservations expressed earlier 
this statement, the Foundation wants 
see enacted into law because does 
achieve some solution the existing 
problems. 

forth constructively possible the 
urgent need for further revision the 
original Act 1879. effect this 
further revision, the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind now respectfully re- 
quests that the House Committee 
Education and Labor appoint special 
committee from among its members 
study this matter great detail 
order that appropriate bill may 
drawn the near future, such bill 
reflect completely possible the 
study committee’s deliberations and 
their application intensive revi- 
sion the Act Promote the Educa- 
tion the Blind, revision which 
should great deal further meet- 
ing present problems than does 
3136. 

glad carry out the decisions 
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the administration the American 
Foundation for the Blind. the sin- 
cere hope the Foundation that this 
Committee will lend its dignity and 
prestige study this kind 
behalf all blind children our coun- 
try. does so, there almost 
limit the amount energy, effort, 
and co-operation the Foundation would 
willing give. you, our Congres- 
sional colleagues, cannot act upon this 
suggestion, are confident that the 
American Association Instructors 
the Blind, the American Printing House 
for the Blind, the National Association 
State Directors Special Education, 
the Chief State School Officers, and the 
American Foundation for the Blind—all 
vitally interested blind children— 
will try find another way reach 
intelligent agreement these vital 
issues. 


wish express appreciation the 
Committee for holding this hearing and 
permitting those interested the 
education blind children make 
these public presentations. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Kathern Gruber, 

Assistant Director, 

American Foundation for the Blind 


July 10, 1956 
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Public Understanding 
Rehabilitation 


THE BEGINNING, LET extend 
you the greetings the National Re- 
habilitation Association and express 
appreciation for having been invited 
your program today. happy 
able say that the relationship 
now existing between the American 
Association Workers for the Blind 
and the National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation very pleasant and whole- 
some one. Together have been able 
some things that probably 
could not have done separately. Con- 
tacts between administrative officials 
the two organizations are frequent, 
and fully believe that relationship 
between the two organizations will be- 
come more and more effective time 
goes on. appreciate very much the 
fact that you keep informed de- 
velopments your own programs 
they are related the general rehabili- 
tation movement, and hope that 
have not been negligent explaining 
your own officers the policies and 
plans the National Rehabilitation 
Association. 

You have asked discuss “Pub- 
lic Understanding Work for the 
Blind.” have taken slight liberty 
with your suggestion and have given 
talk the title “Public Understanding 
the Rehabilitation the Blind,” 


Whitten Executive Director, National 
Rehabilitation Association and editor the 
Journal Rehabilitation. This paper was pre- 
pared for general session the AAWB Con- 
vention Los Angeles, July, 1956. 
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for the blind about which might 
speak with most authority. 

Although possible for programs 
advance the basis misunder- 
standing lack understanding, 
believe that the long run those 
programs which are based upon the 
maximum accurate public 
ing will fare best the hands the 
public. own feeling that the ad- 
ministrators program social 
benefits have more important re- 
sponsibility than try see that the 
public understands what being done 
and why being done. afraid, 
however, that some the things 
promote public understanding 
sometimes actually result something 
entirely different. 

Before can expect the public 
understand the rehabilitation the 
blind, seems most important 
that understand ourselves what 
mean when speak the rehabilita- 
tion the blind and what believe 
about rehabilitation itself. you 
know, there still great deal con- 
fusion the minds professional 
people with respect what rehabilita- 
tion and the part should play 
the total scheme social improvement. 
try tell you what think rehabilita- 
tion but stress how important 
think that organizations attempting 
bring about public understanding 
understand themselves what they be- 
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lieve about rehabilitation and able 
express their feelings clearly and 
lay language. 


Must Know 
What Believe 


not surprising that the public 
sometimes concerned about what 
hears about programs for the blind, 
including the rehabilitation the 
blind. Before one nation-wide audi- 
ence, may hear that all the blind 
want opportunity become in- 
dependent, contributing members 
society, other words, have their 
opportunities equalized such way 
put them equal footing with 
other citizens. another platform, 
and sometimes from the same speaker, 
may hear strong plea the effect 
that all kinds special privileges 
extended the blind without regard 
whether the things sought are 
needed the blind order achieve 
self-reliance and happiness. evi- 
dent that these two philosophies are 
not compatible. quite different 
believe that individual has certain 
rights just because his status and 
believe that merely needs 
given opportunity make the most 
his potentialities. First, then, say 
that people who are responsible for 
public understanding rehabilitation 
for the blind should decide just exactly 
what they believe about work for the 
blind, and then may easier get 
the general public understand. The 
fact that has been very easy get 
things for the blind the basis 
sympathy has frequently mitigated 
against reasoned approach public 
understanding programs for the 
blind. 

Once know what believe 
about the rehabilitation the blind, 
should then attempt determine 
what can get the public 
understand the problem. One the 
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factors that sometimes forgotten 
that all public understanding need not 
the same level. may able 
illustrate this briefly. seems rea- 
sonable expect that the average man 
the street should able under- 
stand that blind people have problems 
which other people not have, that 
practically all blind people need spec- 
ialized professional help the solu- 
tion their problems, that should 
know the names and general functions 
the agencies organizations which 
serve the blind. seems reasonable 
that should also understand enough 
about rehabilitation know that 
cheaper rehabilitate blind people 
than pension them. This list 
and suppose that some the items 
mentioned may controversial. 

our purpose should that the 
average man the street understand 
these things, clear that important 
civic and political leaders the com- 
munity should also understand these 
things. addition, such people should 
understand the relationship rehabili- 
tation other community problems, 
the relationship disability de- 
pendency, and the effect upon com- 
munity having segment its 
population which dependent 
account disability and unable 
contribute. 

would hope that professional in- 
dividuals would understand what the 
man the street understands, also 
what the VIP would understand, but 
addition, this professional person 
might expected understand more 
about the nature disability, the psy- 
chological manifestations disability, 
and the functions the various pro- 
fessional workers concerned the re- 
habilitation the blind. 

Having determined what want 
the public know about rehabilitation, 
becomes important just how are 
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going see that the public gets the 
prime concern, course, the use 
the mass media communication 
telling our story. are not likely 
get public understanding very quickly, 
depend upon the individual ap- 
proach alone tell our story. This 
would true even one telling was 
sufficient. The truth person must 
told over and over again before 
can expected have usable un- 
derstanding problem. This means, 
course, intelligent and persistent 
use newspapers, magazines, radio, 
and television carry our messages. 
takes expert public understand- 
ing properly evaluate the use each 
these media for any particular pur- 
pose which organization had 
mind. not such expert. would 
like say that judgment far 
too many organizations who can afford 
them have one their payrolls who 
can advise intelligently along these 
lines. 


Public Education 
Continuous Job 


Many campaigns public under- 
standing fail simply because they are 
not persistent. agency head may get 
idea that wants program 
public information. starts out with 
enthusiasm and gets really good pro- 
gram under way. Then his attention 
directed toward the next administrative 
problem and the problem public 
information set aside. 

Although has its limitations, prob- 
ably the most effective way get 
public understanding have all 
individuals who are serving the blind 
become effective agents public un- 
derstanding. Often they have little con- 
ception the importance this part 
their work. When was the state- 
federal rehabilitation program, found 
many persons who had been served 
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the rehabilitation agency preceding 
years who didn’t even know from what 
source they had received their help. All 
they could tell was that the “state” 
helped them. evident that these 
individuals had come contact with 
the state rehabilitation agency, had 
received valuable 
ices, but had never had any under- 
standing with respect what rehabili- 
tation was, and why the state saw fit 
make available rehabilitation serv- 
ices its handicapped people. other 
words, rehabilitation counselors may 
have been doing effective jobs mak- 
ing services available, but they certain- 
were not doing effective job 
getting public understanding even 
those who were receiving services. 
have numerous occasions found 
individuals whom 
agency had helped college. After 
speaking civic clubs, have had 
such individuals come speak 
me, telling that they guess they 
must have gotten the kind help 
have been describing. They said they 
never were quite sure about anything 
except that they had scholarship 
something that kind that helped 
them through college. They really 
know where the money came 
from, for what purpose was appro- 
priated. They just took advantage it. 
Here again evident that rehabili- 
tation counselors had made services 
available handicapped college stu- 
dents but these students never had any 
full understanding what was in- 
volved and therefore were not effective 
proponents rehabilitation after their 
own rehabilitation period was over. 
Another important factor the effect 
that handicapped people themselves 
have public understanding. There 
question but that many people get 
their ideas about the blind from the 
blind people they know. the blind 
they know are courteous, constructive, 
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and useful, they will come think that 
the blind are that kind people. the 
blind are not interested being pro- 
ductive are self-seeking, rude and 
discourteous, express the attitude 
that society owes them living with- 
out any effort their part, en- 
tirely different impression the blind 
implanted. From public relations 
standpoint, seems extremely 
important that blind people themselves 
are led understand how much in- 
fluence they themselves have upon the 
public’s attitude toward and support 
programs for the blind. 


Summary 


Let summarize briefly. our 
programs public understanding are 
successful, must know what 
believe and able state our 
beliefs clearly and lay language. 
must recognize that there are various 
levels public understanding and 
must shape our message order 
tell our story specifically the group 
hope understand our problems. 
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getting our message over the 
public, must use all the media 
which are available us. important 
contribution can made well 
planned and persistent campaigns 
newspapers, radio, and television. These 
media cannot expected the 
job alone. extremely important 
that every worker program under- 
stand his responsibility for public un- 
derstanding the problems his 
agency organization. important 
that turn help every client that 
serves understand the true nature 
the work that being done. 
not too much expect that every client 
should become individual dedicated 
public understanding the part 
others. Finally, very important that 
the handicapped person himself under- 
stand just how much influence has 
upon the public understanding prob- 
lems individuals with disabilities 
similar his own. There question 
but that the average person judges the 
blind the blind people knows, 


more than any other factor. 
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What Affects Blind 
Children’s Development 


THE EFFECT the handicap 
blindness the development the 
infant and young child? What real 
limitations does impose? retrolental 
fibroplasia only one aspect gen- 
eralized brain defect? How can one 
evaluate the capacity the blind child 
and particular differentiate between 
the truly mentally defective child and 
one whose developmental progress has 
been disturbed unfavorable environ- 
mental circumstances? Are specialized 
techniques needed overcome the 
handicap? What kinds services should 
the community prepared offer? 
These are some the questions 
which, for several years, the Project 
for the Study the Development 
Preschool Blind Children, the Uni- 
versity Chicago Clinics, has been 
trying find soundly based answers 
through its multidisciplinary research 
program. 


The author Associate Director, Project for 
Study Blind Children, Section Medical 
Psychology, Department Medicine, University 
Chicago. She received her training the 
Simmons College School Social Work, and 
the University Chicago School Social Serv- 
ice Administration. Miss Norris’s major interest 
since 1942 has been retrolental fibroplasia and 
its effects children. 


Reprinted from Children, Vol. No. July- 
August 1956; published Children’s Bureau, 
Department Health, Education and 
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the brief space this article one 
can little more than highlight the 
material included the detailed 
report the project. Perhaps the most 
significant finding the study that 
the development the blind child 
with other major physical handicap 
can expected progress orderly 
fashion that school age 
functioning well the level his 
sighted peers. This development, how- 
ever, takes place only the extent 
that overall conditions have been favor- 
able for him. This finding emphasizes 
the importance getting skilled 
ice the parents the earliest age 
possible the child not become 
retarded his development. 

The project resulted initially from 
the broad approach Dr. Arlington 
Krause, Professor Ophthalmology 
the University Chicago Clinics, 
the study the problem retro- 
lental fibroplasia. The formal phase 
the research program covers the five- 
year period from August 1949 Au- 
gust 1954. Actually the conclusions 
the study are based observations 
over much longer time. 

early 1942 doctors the 
Clinics called both psychologist and 
social worker study with them every 
case blind child, whatever the 
diagnosis, and help them formu- 
lating appropriate plans for social treat- 
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ment. The increasing number cases 
blindness from retrolental fibroplasia 
prematurely born children soon 
created problem such magnitude 
that systematic research into the social 
and psychological factors the child’s 
development became imperative. Since 
many these children were retarded 
functioning according normal 
developmental standards, Dr. Krause 
believed that such research was es- 
sential first contributing un- 
derstanding the nature the dis- 
order and secondly providing basis 
for treatment the individual child. 
August 1949 funds from the Field 
Foundation and the Chicago Commu- 
nity Trust made possible for psy- 
chologist and social worker, already 
long familiar with the problems, 
devote full time the project. 
second social worker was added 
March 1951, through the support 
the Tibbetts Foundation and later the 
Woods Charitable Fund, Inc. re- 
search grant from the Public Health 
Service, Department Health, 
Education and Welfare, has also con- 
tributed the project’s support. 


Principles and Objectives 


The extensive preliminary experience 
the project staff with children with 
retrolental fibroplasia provided the 
basis for formulating the general prin- 
ciples underlying the study. Most im- 
portant were the following: 


longitudinal study with repeated 
observations the child regular 
intervals would yield the most produc- 
tive results. 

Such study should, possible, fol- 
low the child from the time the 
diagnosis blindness until was 
regular school age. 

The study would require teamwork 
approach involving continued working 
relationships within the University 
Chicago Clinics well with key 
community agencies. 
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Service parents accordance with 
the objectives and methods the re- 
search plan would necessary part 
the research program. 

The primary focus would the overall 
functioning the child relation 
his total environment. This would re- 
quire observations the home both 
psychologist and social worker. 

The study would primarily descrip- 
tive nature, with gathering and 
analyzing observed data its first step. 

The study should yield data indicating 
areas needing further investigation and 
suggest methods for carrying this out. 


The objectives were defined fol- 
lows: 


The primary concern the psychol- 
ogist was establish more accurate 
developmental norms for blind chil- 
dren, which would provide sound 
basis for clinical evaluation in- 
dividual child and for social and educa- 
tional recommendations for him. 


The primary concern the social 
worker was gain better under- 
standing the total development 
the blind child with particular refer- 
ence the factors which promote 
retard his optimal development. 


Obviously there were overlapping 
areas where both psychologist and 
social worker could make significant 
observations. 

While the project staff recognized 
the advantages methods such the 
use matched control group and 
representative sampling blind 
children, there seemed way 
achieving these. The staff, therefore, 
sought other safeguards. Since restrict- 
ing the study children known medi- 
cally the University Clinics might 
have introduced unidentifiable biases, 
co-operative agreement was reached 
with the counseling service for blind 
children the Illinois Department 
Public Welfare which all known 
blind children the Chicago area 
meeting the established criteria were 
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referred the project between speci- 
fied dates. 

While not certain that this had 
the effect bringing all children 
meeting the criteria the attention 
the project, believed that the con- 
stant efforts the State Department 
Public Welfare make its counsel- 
ing service widely known hospitals, 
ophthalmologists, pediatricians, and 
others, combined with the publicity 
resulting from Parents’ Institutes, were 
sufficient produce situation closely 
analogous compulsory registration. 
Since referral the project was made 
only the consent the child’s phy- 
sician, eye reports and other relevant 
medical data about the child could 
obtained from the doctor. 

Experience has demonstrated the 
importance seeing the child the 
early months his development, 
preferably soon the fact blind- 
ness Intensive 
study the project 
limited children seen before 
months age. All “educationally 
blind” children the Chicago area 
meeting this and having 
other major’ physical handicap re- 
ceived systematic study and casework 
service—“educationally blind” being de- 
fined those expected the refer- 
ring ophthalmologist require braille 
their education. The psychologist’s 
observations these children were 
scheduled three-month intervals un- 
til the child was two years and six 
months age and six-month inter- 
vals until the age five. Thereafter 
the observations were yearly basis. 
This intensive group included chil- 
dren. The qualitative conclusions 
the research project are based the 
analysis the psychologist and social 
worker the combined data these 
children. 

second group children was 
followed systematically the psy- 
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chologist order provide larger 
number test observations the vari- 
ous ages well give some basis 
for comparison with the intensively 
studied group. included “education- 
ally blind” children who for one reason 
another did not meet all the criteria 
for inclusion the first group, for 
example, age first seen residence 
the Chicago area. For this second 
group the age requirement was raised 
include children seen before 
months age. For these children 
the referring agency assumed contin- 
ued casework responsibility co- 
operative basis. This group included 
children. 

Finally, there was third group 
composed 150 children who did not 
meet the criteria for either the above 
groups but for whom psychological-test 
observations and related social data 
were available. These 
children seen consultation, many 
them the yearly Institute for Parents 
held part the statewide service for 
preschool blind children carried 
the Department Public Welfare. For 
most these children only one two 
psychological observations were ob- 
tained. 

For research purposes home visits 
the psychologist were usually more 
productive than office visits. This was 
the plan usually followed except the 
third group. 

result this plan study over 
2,500 psychological-test observations 
young blind children were available 
for analysis for the purposes attain- 
ing the first objective: that gaining 
better picture the developmental 
patterns blind children. 

The social worker’s concern was pri- 
marily with understanding 
factors influencing the child’s total 
development (the second objective) 
and her work was limited general 
the intensive group. Her role followed 
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set pattern and was dictated the 
research requirements and the needs 
the individual cases they were 
agreed upon staff conferences, often 
with the help the psychiatric 
casework consultant both. Through- 
out the study she had close working 
relationships with the ophthalmologist 
and the pediatrician, both regard 
individual children and considera- 
tion larger aspects the program. 
particular value the parents was 
the continuing interest the ophthal- 
mologist the progress the child 
and the problems they were encoun- 
tering, long after the diagnosis had 
been made and when there were 
further medical recommendations. 


Method Study 


For both psychologist 
workers the basic method, observation 
the child his environment, in- 
volved highly subjective aspects 
professional judgment-making. Recog- 
nizing the dangers such plan they 
constantly looked critically both 
method and findings effort 
secure discipline and well-documented 
evaluations. the study progressed 
detailed guides for observation and 
analysis data evolved. 

The fact that the observations came 
from two disciplines provided certain 
safeguard. Moreover, the fact that the 
same psychologist and the same social 
workers were gathering the data gave 
consistency the factors operating 
the judgments. Staff conferences and 
discussions with psychiatric, 
work, and research consultants were 
invaluable bringing points par- 
ticularly susceptible bias. Repeated 
observations over period time gave 
opportunities test out 
hypotheses. 

The original plan had been fol- 
low all children both groups the 
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longitudinal study until age seven 
when their school progress and evalu- 
ation the school authorities would 
serve check against the project’s 
predictions. Unfortunately, decision 
shorten the duration the project 
made the complete attainment this 
objective impossible. However, the 
school experience the older children 
served partial confirmation. 

the intensively studied group the 
changes test scores and rating 
behavior and individual development 
total situation provided safeguard 
subjective judgment. There were 
added checks the facts that the final 
analysis psychological data was 
made psychologist who had had 
direct contact with the children and 
that the analysis the social data was 
based ratings made independently 
the two social workers, from which 
all items producing significant differ- 
ences opinion had previously been 
eliminated. 

Two general methods were used for 
analyzing the quantitative psychologi- 
cal data from the test observations 
the children the three groups: 
item analysis determine the percent- 
age success each item age 
level; rating scales for each child 
each age interval plus summary 
rating the child’s functioning level 
measured the quantitative test 
data. 

Five-point rating scales were also 
developed indicate the social work- 
for learning” which the children the 
intensive group had had and their pre- 
diction the level functioning 
which could expected from them 
Prognostic Scale). 

The Opportunities for Learning Scale 
consists carefully defined items 
with summary item expressing 
the overall evaluation follows: 
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Extent which the overall learning 
situation has been favorable the 
child’s total development with special 
reference the degree self-motiva- 
tion, self-reliance, and active interest 
the environment. Consider quality 
relationship, appropriateness ex- 
pectations, opportunities for success (in 
relation mother’s evaluation child’s 
accomplishments), type and variety 
learning experiences both within the 
family and the larger community. 


The Prognostic Scale rated the child 
with respect his degree inde- 
pendent functioning, orientation, use 
capacity, and extent secondary 
handicap. 

Each child the intensive group 
was rated also “degree blindness” 
and “orientation.” 

Though only children expected 
the referring ophthalmologist require 
braille their education were included 
the study, there was wide range 
degrees blindness, from children 
who were totally blind some who 
had considerable degree useful 
vision. Each child was, therefore, rated 
his degree functional vision 
observed the staff. “Orientation” was 
defined terms the child’s ability 
get about freely and independently 
and relate himself his environ- 
ment. 

The rating-scale technique made 
possible some useful comparisons 
relationships between the child’s func- 
tioning measured psychological- 
test data and the complex interrelated 
factors his environment. 


Summary Findings 


Data gathered the five-year study 
have contributed substantially the 
attainment the project’s objectives 
and providing basis for answering 
the questions raised the outset. 

Analysis the quantitative psycho- 
logical data and school and other ex- 
periences demonstrates clearly that the 
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development the blind child who 
has other major physical handicap 
can expected follow orderly 
progression which will func- 
tioning the age level the 
sighted group the time reaches 
regular school age. Probably even more 
significant, however, the evidence 
from the study the intensive group, 
that this orderly 
place only the extent that the total 
learning situation has been favorable 
for the child. 

The extremely wide range the 
functioning level blind children has 
been noted repeatedly, but compara- 
tively little systematic study has been 
directed the difficult problems 
identifying factors which determine the 
development the individual child 
and finding ways which his ca- 
pacity can properly assessed. Equal- 
significant with the wide range 
functioning found 
children the project are the extreme 


This little girl two years and tour months enjoys 
the same the usual sighted child. 
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fluctuations test scores individual 
children shown the data provided 
the longitudinal study. Almost with- 
out exception these fluctuations are 
found related factors the 
child’s overall learning situation. The 
advantages such records for an- 
alysis the factors contributing the 
child’s development are obvious. 

But what then constitutes learning 

situation which favorable for the 
child’s optimal development? Here our 
experience runs counter many 
the traditional views with which the 
understand confusing and frustrating 
behavior. the outset let stress 
that have found that blindness 
and itself not the determining 
factor the child’s development. 
Rather, failure the part adults 
know what expect blind child 
how encourage his optimal devel- 
opment creates the problems. 
basic characteristics “optimal 
development” the staff agreed that 
special attention should given 
the degrees self-motivation, 
reliance, and active interest the 
environment displayed the child. All 
three were areas that traditionally have 
been expected present particular 
difficulties the blind child. All three 
were useful differentiating children 
who were doing well from those who 
were making only limited use their 
capacity. “Opportunities for learning” 
also were considered terms their 
contributing delaying the emer- 
gence these qualities. 

For purposes summarizing the 
staffs evaluation the nature and 
quality the child’s experience the 
detailed Opportunities for Learning 
rating scale was used, summarized un- 
der the following headings: quality 
expectations; opportunities for suc- 
cess (in relation the mother’s evalu- 
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ation the child’s accomplishment); 
and type and variety learning 
experiences both within the family and 
within the larger community. These 
ratings were then compared with the 


child’s rating intelligence and social- 


maturity tests and with the other vari- 
ables being studied. 

with all children, the basic in- 
gredient for encouraging the develop- 
ment the blind child was found 
the kind comfortable relationship 
with his parents wherein parent and 
child both experience continuing satis- 
faction and enjoyment. 
child’s “psychological” development 
the limited sense the term depend- 
ent upon this type relationship. Yet 
the blind child, who depends 
most, the physical handicap operates 


against achieving it. This happens not 


only, even primarily, because the 
neurotic elements the parents’ at- 
titudes but because the realistic 
problems involved and the lack 
sound guidance give parents con- 
fidence their ability handle their 
child constructively. 

There real danger failing 
‘appreciate the realistic basis for the 


anxiety assuming that 


problems must due some person- 
ality defect their part. Moreover, 
there too little recognition the 
heavy demands which meeting the 
child’s needs for optimal development 
impose the parents, demands which 
will tax all their resources under- 
standing, ingenuity, energy, and emo- 


tional stability for extended periods. 


The blind child seems particu- 
larly sensitive the feeling tones 
the people around him even though his 
behavior often does little suggest 
this the inexperienced observer. This 
paradox highlights the importance 
getting skilled counseling help the 
parents soon the diagnosis 
blindness established that they can 
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better understand the youngster’s often 
puzzling “lack response” “with- 
drawal” and learn encourage his 
reaching out his environment, first 
friendly persons, and through them, 
develops, the world things. 

This reaching out, which being 
increasingly recognized basic the 
development all children, assumes 
particular importance the case 
the blind child, the very nature 
whose handicap imposes serious bar- 
rier its achievement. All too fre- 
quently his development tragically 
warped and restricted because the 
tendency assume that limited func- 
tioning the necessary and inevitable 
result his physical handicap. Rather 
the limitations are the response the 
child who has been seriously deprived 
both emotional satisfactions and 
appropriate experiences the succes- 
sive levels his development. 


Expectations and Experience 


have purposely avoided the use 
the word “stimulation” throughout this 
discussion because the connotation 
which frequently carries “doing 
something to” the child rather than 
providing the kinds opportunities 
which will motivate him activity 
his own part with encouragement and 
freedom develop mastery his 
environment the use all his ca- 
pacities. The children themselves have 
taught much about how they learn 
and, conversely, how often with the 
best intentions the world, get 
the way their learning. Here the 
detailed records have been invaluable, 
and will serve provide better basis 
for determining appropriate expecta- 
tions. 

Even recognizing the disadvantages 
the pressure which comes from ex- 
pecting too much the child, have 
come feel that expecting too little 
the early period more prevalent 
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and that this may even more damag- 
ing his development. Failure 
observe and recognize the signs 
readiness the child’s behavior and 
capitalize them providing 
maximum opportunity for learning new 
skills place serious obstacles 
the way his orderly development. 
The inevitable frustration the child 
experiences major factor creat- 
ing emotional problems, often great 
severity. This vicious circle extreme- 
difficult break, whether the child’s 
more aggressive behavior, such ex- 
treme tantrums. 

pectations even among highly qualified 
professional persons was illustrated re- 
cently meeting parents’ group. 
the development normal children, 
said that most children began walk 
between and months age but 
that even wider age range for be- 
ginning could called “normal.” Un- 
fortunately, added the comment 
that blind child, however, could not 
expected walk before two and 
half years age. One can only con- 
clude that was generalizing from 
limited experience. have found 
that blind children can fit into the 
same pattern sighted children and 
that some will walk well under 
year. Seriously delayed walking 
usually only one result conditions 
which are unfavorable for the 
progress. 

Because the poor motor develop- 
ment many blind children be- 
came particularly interested trying 
understand why some the four- 
studied group were showing much 
freedom and skill their motor de- 
velopment and such high degree 
ability get about independently and 
orient themselves new situations. 
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The feel and smell wet paint and daubing with brush fun for the blind boy 
nursery school. 


These children were marked contrast 
the children whom came 
speak the blind blind children 
who showed little freedom initiative 
any area. 

found that the children with 
good motor ability and orientation had 
all had “favorable opportunities” for 
this type development, have 
come define such opportunities 
through the use the rating scales, 
while the others had 
limitations imposed least one 
important area. One can predict with 
confidence that the children who were 
able get about freely will adults 
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who will travel independently, while 
may have grave questions, far 
our present knowledge goes, 
the others. According our findings, 
skill orientation seems bear little 
ured the psychological tests 
degree vision. 

There has been such consistent evi- 
dence the close relationship between 
the functioning the blind child and 
his total life experience that have 
been forced the conclusion that any 
sound evaluation his capacity de- 
pends upon intimate knowledge 
these interrelated factors. For example, 
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have repeatedly observed children 
whose functioning was below normal 
the outset but who have improved 
this the parents have been helped 
understand the child and meet his 
needs more adequately. have also 
seen extreme, temporary regressions 
when disrupting family problems have 
occurred, such illness the family, 
the loss the father’s job, the birth 
young child who absorbed the 
mother’s attention for time. take 
the child’s functioning such time 
evidence his capacity tragic 
the extreme. 

Thus have become convinced 
that retarded functioning blind 
child with other major physical 
handicap should presumed 
directly related the complex social 
and environmental factors his total 
experience until proven otherwise 
intensive study. However valuable the 
various test instruments can the 
hands skillful clinician, they are 
useful only regarded merely 
guides for observation and tools the 
study the child and his family. There 
easy answer the problem 
differential diagnosis and substitute 
for careful study well-qualified staffs 
all aspects the problem—medical, 
psychological, and social—over ex- 
tended period time necessary. Un- 
fortunately such diagnostic services are 
not available most communities. 

regard the basic medical ques- 
tion that started the research, 
the evidence strongly supports the 
theory that the retarded functioning 
seen often children with retro- 
lental fibroplasia not the result 
true mental defect but evidence 
extreme deprivation appropriate ex- 
perience emotional disturbance, 
both, which has developed because 
misunderstanding the child’s basic 
needs and failure provide favor- 
able learning situation for him. 
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Are there then specialized educa- 
tional techniques which are needed 
the blind child the preschool period? 
not believe that there are the 
usual sense the word, though the 
statement “the blind child first 
all child” would seem imply. Fur- 
ther understanding the blind child 
will come, believe, the best 
scientific knowledge the develop- 
ment all children brought bear 
the study the individual blind 
child, against the backdrop the ac- 
cumulating scientific knowledge the 
developmental patterns blind chil- 
dren. 


Counseling Service 


One interesting aspect the study 
has been the opportunity work with 
leaders the nursery school field 
placing blind children regular nur- 
sery schools. Here the Nursery Com- 
mittee the Welfare Council 
Metropolitan Chicago gave leadership, 
first study the possibilities and 


then accepting blind children into 


their own agencies. Substantial finan- 
cial support from the Chicago Parents 
the Blind and other interested 
groups has made placement regular 
nurseries possible for any child ready 
for it. Through the combined efforts 
the project staff and the preschool 
counseling service the State Depart- 
ment Public Welfare, more than 
hundred children the Chicago area 
have enjoyed regular nursery school 
experience. 

The success the plan has been 
found depend the continued 
availability skilled counseling help 
both the parents and the nursery 
schools. believe that 
ment has great advantages for blind 
and sighted children alike when 
part long-range plan based 
understanding both the needs 
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the individual blind child and what the 
particular nursery school has offer. 
Nursery school without the necessary 
allied services both the family and 
the school has, our experience, been 
doubtful value. 

There increasing recognition the 
imperative need for skilled case-work 
service parents, from the time 
diagnosis through the preschool period, 
counselors who have understanding 
the problems blind children. Such 
service should make use and co- 
ordinate all the varied community re- 
sources which may needed. Particu- 
lar responsibility for leadership the 
development services, believe, 
rests upon the medical and allied pro- 
fessions, not only because their con- 
tact with the family the crucial time 
diagnosis but also because their 
position the “growing edge” 
extending knowledge and developing 
sound practices for prevention and 
treatment the whole field child 
development and mental health. 


working with the blind. 
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NEW IDEA 


Robert Golka has brought out new thought handbag-making- 
activity for the blind. Distinctly new and appealing, creates chal- 
lenging opportunity for Home Teachers, Institutions, and other groups 


Inasmuch have traveling salesman, you will have write 


for information, and make arrangements receive actual samples. 


Robert Golka Co. 
400 Warren Avenue 


Department 


Development adequate services de- 
pends, however, not only upon training 
personnel who can put into practice 
what already known but upon the 
extension research methods and the 
continued critical observation and 
evaluation experience. There ur- 
gent need for research into the prob- 
lems the multiply-handicapped blind 
child and for the development serv- 
ices for the poorly functioning and 
the emotionally disturbed children for 
whom institutionalization too often 
the only provision. The difficulty 
finding effective ways for treating these 
severely—and many cases unneces- 
sarily—handicapped children com- 
pelling argument for providing the 
needed preventive services that will 
enable the parents meet the total 
needs the child the successive 
levels his development. Here our 
knowledge far advance the 
application meet the varied 
needs individual blind children and 
their parents. 


Brockton, Mass. 
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Association Policy 


Aid the Blind 


THE YEARS the AAWB has stood 
for and fought for the provision 
adequate financial aid blind people 
lacking sufficient income defray the 
cost living according the stand- 
ards the communities which they 
happen live. far back 1929, 
the 13th convention our Association 
held Wawasee, Ind., committee 
was set prepare recommendations 
for program adequate assistance 
the blind. This committee brought 
very fine report the 14th con- 
vention New York City. The then 
president the Association and chair- 
man the Committee Adequate 
Relief was none other than our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr. Calvin Glov- 
er, Executive Director, The Cincinnati 
Association for the Blind, currently 
chairman our Committee Past 
Presidents set the Quebec con- 
vention year ago. 

The 1929 committee held that finan- 
cial aid needy blind people, from 
whatever source obtained, should 
adjusted the requirements the 
individual “as determined the best 
scientific and social judgments the 
standards the community which 
the blind person lives, rather than given 


Dr. Francis Cummings executive secre- 
tary the Delaware Commission for the Blind, 
and past president the American Associ- 


ation Workers for the Blind. 


This statement was made the A.A.W.B. 
convention Los Angeles, and the Resolution 
proposed Dr. Cummings was adopted, July 
12, 1956. 
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FRANCIS CUMMINGS, Ph.D. 


fixed flat-rate amounts.” The re- 
port defines “static and “con- 
structive relief,” and the definitions 
correspond roughly what today 
would call “aid the blind” and “voca- 
tional rehabilitation.” was recognized 
then now that those blind people 
who can retrained and placed 
remunerative employment should 
provided all services necessary the 
attainment this happy end. The com- 
mittee report further underlined that 
adequate financial aid should given 
those not able work, not just 
subsistence funds. will certainly 
say amen this view. 

All this, you see, was before the 
advent the Social Security Act. 
Later, when this epoch-making piece 
legislation was under consideration, the 
its battle for recognition 
the needs blind people was joined 
wholeheartedly the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind under the dynamic 
leadership its esteemed director, 
Robert Irwin. Title was insisted 
upon and included the Act, but only 
after much slugging 
Still later the recognition the special 
status the blind the Barden-La- 
Follette Act was another achievement 
this wholesome collaboration our 
Association and the Foundation. 
word tribute must inserted here 
the great work Robert Irwin; 
for one championed the cause 
the blind before Congress more, and 
more effectively, than did he. 

Today, the pioneer work done, 
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perhaps time for restate our 
point view the matter,of adequate, 
constructive aid the blind, whether 
that aid the form money grants, 
vocational rehabilitation, other 
services. Where there need among 
our people, should met and 
should met adequately, nay, gener- 
ously. 

But the real needs blind peo- 
ple that should met 
assistance. There should unscien- 
tific and, indeed, unfair lumping 
the “needs the blind” into one handy 
package the theory that stated 
amount money will take care each 
and every blind person. No, here 
every other aspect democratic 
living, individual differences must 
sedulously taken account of. Special 
needs any blind person, needs con- 
tingent blindness and not usually 
present the case non-blind aid 
recipient, must, course, dealt with 
allotting aid grants. But not 
true that even these “special needs 
the blind” will differ every case 
accordance with such factors com- 
munity standards, family lack 
family setup, age, health, mobility, in- 
terests, etc., etc.? Thus, bedfast blind 
person will require none the extra 
funds for taxis guide service the 
usual gratuities, but may require 
more funds for other items, health care, 
for instance. 

Similarly, there are those blind peo- 
ple whose needs contingent blind- 
ness would greater than most 
cases. door-to-door salesman might 
need frequent guide service; strug- 
gling writer composer might require 
the collaboration readers and secre- 
taries; person living difficult travel 
distance from public 
might require more than the ordinary 
amount taxi service. And there are 
many other examples. 

would seem clear, then, that 
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blind people are dealt with 
justly the matter public assistance, 
allowances based the requirements 
each individual must made. Any 
all-inclusive flat-rate grant would 
patently inequitable. 


Public Complacency 


But addition the inequity 
such flat-rate grants, there another 
factor that renders them undesirable, 
viz., the conditioning the public 
mind the idea that the giving 
money discharges all social obligations 
the blind. Have you not heard well- 
meaning citizens declare that what the 
blind need and should have gener- 
ous pension? Presumably, they are 
convinced that such pension, amount 
indefinite but always large, will solve 
all the problems blindness. Their 
“guilt complex” suggests this simple 
panacea, first, because costs them 
nothing directly; second, because they 
are unconsciously sure that one more 
troublesome item out the way. 
Money does it. course man lives 
bread alone—especially the blind 
man. But should eat his bread un- 
obtrusively, with due thanks and 
recriminations. 

This complacency the public mind 
militates against the achievement 
many rightful aspirations blind 
people that have relation direct 
financial assistance. have myself, 
when approaching employers with 
proposition related the hiring 
qualified blind workers, been told that 
said employers have every sympathy 
with blind people and clear con- 
ception the horror their benighted 
condition. Somebody they knew was 
blind—grandmother, first cousin twice 
removed, some remote neighbor. 
But they quickly add that they are 
already acquitting themselves their 
freely recognized obligation help 
those less fortunate than they: they 
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send regular donations to—let’s see, 
what the name that organization? 
And they ferret their papers, ring 
for the secretary, and eventually dis- 
cover that the Benevolent Society 
for Providing Cheer the Unseeing 
(the word “blind” is, course, taboo 
some other equally well-known and 
effective confraternity. Anyway, they 
have given money; and that’s the way 
you make life pleasant for the handi- 
capped. they’re glad you stopped 
but suggest you try farther down the 
road. course you try farther 
down the road quite readily; you 
keep working the gentleman 
front you. But you have formidable 
wall beat down before you can 
make progress. 

Let us, then, support every rightly- 
directed effort increase needed serv- 
ices the blind; all services, financial 
where the need for money, but other 
than financial where money not the 
cure. The need must met qualita- 
tively well quantitatively. Where 
vocational counseling and guidance fol- 
lowed selective placement can 
the trick, let’s see that the blind person 
gets them. Where it’s education 
remedial eye care, adjustment train- 
ing, personal counseling, family 
counseling, other services that are 
needed, let’s see that they are forth- 
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coming. Need the basis for every 
service render. Where service 
needed, should not presume in- 
vade the privacy individual 
ply because happens blind. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, the 
time honored stand our Association, 
and the belief that time 
restate it, offer the following resolu- 
tion: 


RESOLVED That we, the 
members the American Association 
Workers for the Blind, convention 
assembled Los Angeles this 
twelfth day July the year one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-six, 
hereby reaffirm our belief that faith 
the dignity the individual and his 
fundamental rights requires that public 
funds should available assist ade- 
quately each needy blind person, and 
that the amount and nature the aid 
provided should such enable 
the blind individual maintain stand- 
ard living compatible with that 
the community which lives. 
pledge untiring sponsorship construc- 
tive legislation for the rehabilitation 
the blind; and especially pledge our 
every effort toward the retention 
Title the Social Security Act and 
its continuing liberalization the end 
that the blind may achieve economic 
competency without the indignity 
pauperism unwholesome segregation, 
but rather with sense full partici- 
pation democratic community living. 
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1956 Summer Meetings 
The Moves Forward 


THE FORTY-THIRD biennial convention 
the American Association In- 
structors the Blind, held Ohio was, 
figuratively and literally, one “open- 
ing new doors.” The new Ohio State 
School for the Blind was appropriate 
backdrop before which new thinking 
and new inspiration were inevitable. 
Our host and planning committees had 
done their work well. Members the 
AAIB were able devote the maxi- 
mum time professional growth and 
planning for the future. 

Association and take inventory. What 
inspiration and challenge. 
During the 1954-1956 biennium, paid 
memberships increased per cent 
new high 1,145. Approximately 450 
registrants participated the conven- 
tion. Twenty-three workshop groups, 
including houseparents, took stock 
current practices, exchanged ideas, and 
made enough plans for the future 
keep two associations busy and simul- 
taneously exhaust several treasuries. 
Nine general sessions brought these 
groups together for inspirational pur- 
poses. listened challenging 
speakers topics current and gen- 
eral interest. felt that our membership 
was “way out ahead” its enthusiastic 
response plans for the future was 
criterion. readily accepted increased 
financial responsibility for program 
that inevitably must cost more money. 
well selected board directors 
responded quickly the mood the 
convention. proud the trust 
given me. aware the responsi- 
bility that goes with it. confident 
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that our combined efforts will expand 
our professional usefulness those 
who educate children who are blind. 

The report the director the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
included passages which indicated that 
there were areas which the AFB and 
the AAIB could mutually helpful. 
The forthrightness these declarations 
policy were promptly reciprocated 
the incoming president the AAIB 
and the demonstration approval 
the members and officers the AAIB 
was unmistakable. 

Work was started the develop- 
ment standards criteria which 
programs education for children who 
are blind can evaluate themselves 
evaluated others. committee 
the AAIB currently work 
such project with the aid the Ad- 
Workshop. Other groups 
will used consultant capacities. 
Eventually, the statistical 
lected through the use these instru- 
ments will give picture the stand- 
ards practice. 

One the very significant actions 
the membership the convention 
was the adoption the first written 
statement policy the more 
than 100 years existence. The diffi- 
culty the task and the mixed emo- 
tions with which was greeted point 
the need for the attempt such 
focal thinking. recognized that this 
statement policy can 
perfect nor permanent. Plans have been 
made keep the statement open 
constant refinement and revision. 
hope retain what good, improve 
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what bad, and eventually have 
statement that can maximum 
assistance all who share the edu- 
cation the young blind. Obviously, 
not all plans and methods educating 
blind children are good. The blanket 
advocacy any method plan not 
likely sound. good statement 
policy should conducive the 
development stable and maximum 
educational opportunities for all 
these children. defines the Associ- 
ation’s purpose and ethics involved 
its relationship sister organizations. 

see the AAIB work toward the 
realization many the following 
twelve points possible: (1) long 
range planning; (2) development 
standards education for the young 
blind; (3) viewing the education 
children who are blind total prob- 
lem; (4) broader use the AAIB 
grams; (5) incorporation, and estab- 
lishment permanent office with 
full time secretary; (6) acceptance 
greater financial responsibility; (7) 


A.A.W.B. Los Angeles 


WAS THE THIRTIETH convention the 
American Association Workers for 
the Blind that was held July 
the Statler Hotel Los Angeles. With 
AAWB membership numerically more 
concentrated the eastern part the 
United States and Canada, the attend- 
ance over 600 persons was better 
than might have been expected the 
western limits the continent. 

Among subjects receiving major em- 
phasis this year’s convention were 
the BLS survey personnel and prac- 
tices work for the blind, special 
education, service deaf-blind people, 
home teaching, problems old age, 
and vocational rehabilitation. 
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support publication which the 
AAIB can have effective voice with 
respect editorial policy; (8) ade- 
quate and effective participation 
appropriate national and international 
conferences; (9) more frequent use 
inner-board executive committee 
keep the business the AAIB moving; 
(10) assumption committee travel 
costs insure participation more 
non-administrative members 
Association; (11) such effective oper- 
ation that partial subsidization 
appropriate foundation justifiable; 
and (12) more effective working 
relationship with sister organizations. 
Much remains done the 
AAIB measure its calling 
professional organization but many 
hands and minds are bending the 
task. The current enthusiasm and unity 
our individual and organizational 
colleagues hold great promise for more 
decisive action. most hopeful and 
happy the prospect. 
—Robert Thompson, 
President, American Association 
Instructors the Blind 


business session was devoted 
continuance the discussion begun 
last year Quebec economic pro- 
vision for the blind. The Association 
this year adopted report the sub- 
ject submitted members the past 
presidents’ advisory committee, and ap- 
proved resolution setting forth its 
views economic provisions for the 
blind, quoted page 270 this 
issue. 

Maurice Tynan, highly respected 
and greatly loved leader service 
the blind for many years, 
recipient the Shotwell Memo- 
rial Award and Medal, the annual 
convention banquet. Mr. Tynan retired 
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last year Chief, Services for the 
Blind, Office Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, the Department Health, 
Education and Welfare. had given 
unstintingly over forty years his life 
service various posts this coun- 
try and Canada. 

Peter Salmon, Executive Director, 
Industrial Home for the Blind, Brook- 
lyn, Y., and Arthur Voorhees, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Specialist, 
Office Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Washington, made the presentations 
with gracious personal appreciation 
and respect for Mr. Tynan that ex- 
pressed sentiments. 

The membership the American 
Association Workers for the Blind 
rose during the past year all-time 
high over 1400. Seventeen are life 
memberships. 

The members voted accept 
invitation hold their 1958 convention 


B.V.A. Meets Eleventh Year 


THERE NEED FOR new definition 
blindness, said the Reverend Thomas 
Carroll, Director the Catholic Guild 
for the Blind Boston, luncheon 
address the members the Blinded 
Veterans Association August 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, during the or- 
ganization’s eleventh annual conven- 
tion. 

Father Carroll, who the national 
chaplain the BVA, pointed out that 
the public defines blindness the total 
absence sight and that persons with 
partial sight frequently not regard 
themselves blind. stated that the 
too liberal definition blindness works 
hardship the truly blind and 
the partially sighted. 

examples, cited cases 
“blind” persons credited with miracu- 
lous accomplishments which required 
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Philadelphia. Next year’s convention 
will held July 12, the 
Salle Hotel Chicago. 

Delegates and visitors the Los 
Angeles convention 
servedly appreciation the enter- 
tainment provided the host organi- 
zations, the Braille Institute America 
and other Los Angeles and California 
groups. The personnel these or- 
ganizations were most generous and 
efficient advance planning and 
providing those services that made for 
smooth-running convention. 

Officers the Association, elected 
last year for the current biennium, are 
Joseph Clunk, president; Hulen 
Walker, Washington, C., first vice 
president; Wood, Raleigh, C., 
second vice president; Alfred Allen, 
New York, Y., Secretary-General; 
Philip Harrison, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Treasurer. 


their sight. also pointed out the 
difficulty persons with partial sight 
have explaining that they are not 
really blind. 

closing, Father Carroll suggested 
the need for new term describe 
the partially sighted, that they 
would longer called blind. 
urged the Blinded Veterans Associa- 
tion work for change the exist- 
ing definition blindness. 

Following the luncheon August 
BVA members participated general 
discussion the subject “Special 
Privilege.” The discussion was led 
three BVA Board members: Dr. Walter 
Stromer, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; John 
Mattingly, New Britain, Conn.; and 
David Schnair, Bronx, 

was generally agreed that priv- 
ileges designed enhance blind per- 
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voca- 
tional, psychological, and social—were 
desirable and should maintained. 
However, when special privileges be- 
come end themselves and the goal 
reintegrating the individual lost 
sight of, then there was longer 
valid reason for such privileges 
general basis. 

was felt that each blind person 
must construct his own yardstick for 
determining whether special privilege 
warranted unwarranted his own 
case. 

During morning session August 
led BVA’s National Service 
Officer William Thompson and 
Field Representatives George Gil- 
lespie and Darwin Niles, members 
had opportunity discuss veterans 
benefits generally and specifically 
well consider the implications 
the Bradley Commission’s recommenda- 
tions the veterans benefits structure. 
Representatives the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans served resource con- 
sultants specific questions. 

business sessions August 
delegates unanimously adopted reso- 
lution calling for exchange program 
between the representatives organ- 
izations blinded veterans through- 
out the world order foster 
closer relationship and better under- 
standing between the peoples the 
world through mutual interest re- 
habilitation the blind. Through the 
exchange program, leaders blinded 
veterans organizations would given 
opportunity study rehabilitation 
facilities and procedures various 
countries. 

function the convention, the BVA’s 
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1956 Achievement Award 
sented James Womack Winn- 
field, Louisiana, recognition his 
outstanding accomplishment 
establishing himself active and 
productive citizen his community, 

Womack, 31, was blinded 
both his arms near the elbow while 
serving with the army Europe during 
World War II. After discharge from 
the hospital, decided become 
attorney and entered the Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute for pre-law studies 
and then attended the School Law 
Louisiana State University. made 
excellent record both schools and 
graduated fourth his law school 
class June 1955. 

Within year, Womack established 
successful law practice Winnfield 
and became active community 
affairs, serving president the local 
Kiwanis Club and Boy Scout 
leader. 

Also honored the banquet was 
the Honorable Jennings Randolph, co- 
author the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
years ago. Mr. Randolph was given 
the BVA’s Outstanding Service Award 
recognition his service the blind 
people the United States. 

The following officers were elected: 
National President, John Mattingly, 
New Britain, Conn.; National Vice 
President, Robert Bottenberg, San 
Antonio, Texas; National Secretary, 
Norbert Cormier, Waterbury, Conn.; 
National Treasurer, Michael Bernay, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; National Judge 
Advocate, Durham Hail, Reeds- 
port, Ore.; National Chaplain, Father 
Thomas Carroll, Boston, Mass.; and 
National Sergeant-At-Arms, James 
Butler, Miami, Fla. 

—Irvin Schloss 
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National Federation San Francisco 


THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL convention 
the National Federation the Blind 
was held San Francisco, California, 
from June July inclusive, and 
proved far the most outstand- 
ing the history the organization. 
fact may justly described 
that much overworked word, dynamic, 
for 705 members registered and nine 
new state affiliates were welcomed into 
the Federation and received their char- 
ters from Dr. Jacobus tenBroek, Presi- 
dent, bringing the total number state 
units forty-two. The weather was 
even more agreeable than the Califor- 
nians had led expect. 

The theme the convention was the 
National Federation the Blind 
work: actions and reactions. Accord- 
ingly, and keeping with the nature 
the organization, the program was 
built upon reports from the various 
state affiliates, with special periods 
allotted the half-dozen states where 
the greatest amount organizational 
work had been accomplished during 
the past year. number these, 
agencies for the blind have reacted 
negatively the organizing the 
blind, and this untoward reaction 
served very significant topic dis- 
cussion and analysis. very substantial 
proportion those attendance were 
the opinion that there conflict 
philosophies between organizations 
the blind and those agencies which 


Western Home Teachers 


THE TENTH ANNUAL convention the 
Western Conference Teachers 
the Adult Blind met the Hotel 
Statler Los Angeles July 6-8, 1956. 
Although the Western Conference 
has the fewest members and includes 
the fewest states, has been termed 
the most dynamic the organiza- 
tions teachers the adult blind. 
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oppose such organizations the 
proper status blind people, their 
place society and work for the 
blind. must stated fact that 
the conviction growing among the 
members the Federation that those 
agencies opposing the spread organ- 
izations the blind the belief 
that the blind are capable occupy- 
ing only status dependent wards. 

Much time was devoted the 
furtherance one the Federation’s 
vital concerns, namely, the opening 
new and broader opportunities 
employment for the blind the state 
and federal service. Progress already 
made was reviewed and future plans 
were discussed. Much time was given 
planning for the expansion em- 
ployment opportunities the field 
telephone switchboard operation both 
from the technical, legal and adminis- 
trative viewpoints. 

The 1957 convention held 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

The convention was followed 
five-day seminar Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, where approximately 100 members 
considered detail various matters 
relating the internal functioning 
the Federation and state affiliates. Ad- 
ministration and possible improve- 
ments the laws relating aid the 
blind, vending stands and rehabilita- 
tion were among the subjects discussed. 

—William Taylor, Jr. 


has active members from ten 
Western states and two associate mem- 
bers Nevada, which state has 
home teaching for the adult blind. 
Associate memberships have extended 
from Boston Hawaii, these persons 
wanting support conference activi- 
ties and receive its releases. 

The program chairman, Wilbur Rad- 


cliff, provided fine group speakers. 
Maurice Ostolmel, Secretary, Com- 
mittee Problems the Aging, Wel- 
fare Planning Council, Los Angeles 
Region, discussed the question, “What 
Does Increasing Older Population 
Mean Us?” brought out that men 
the older groups retain their vision 
longer than women but are more prone 
hearing loss. There are about many 
persons between ages and 
there are above 65. Forty per cent 
those past are between ages and 
75. must remember that “65” 
administrative term and that there are 
chronological, physical, emotional and 
mental ages. should think life 
career, and not limit our careers 
working years. Pension plans have 
given older people greater independ- 
ence and many new plans for their 
special needs permit them live alone 
longer. Surveys showed that persons 
living with adult children were lone- 
lier than those living independently. 
contemporaries pass away, older 
people must encouraged make 
new friends. 

Dr. Grant Balding, 
ophthalmologist, told the new treat- 
ment being used the Los Angeles 
area for the quite common disease 
macular degeneration. 

Charles Ritter, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, told new aids and 
appliances which the home teacher 
could use give fuller lives stu- 
dents. 

The banquet speaker was Mrs. Mary 
Bauman, Co-Director, Personnel 
Research Center, Philadelphia, who 
asked “What Does Mean Pro- 
fessional?” She felt that “trust” the 
heart the professional relationship— 
between worker and client 
tween co-worker and co-worker. The 
professional worker puts the best in- 
terests the client foremost, ignoring 
his own interests, and does the best 
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job can irrespective the 
cultural economic status. Profes- 
sional workers share research informa- 
tion freely, and guard confidential 
all information about the client, sharing 
only with professional persons. It’s 
not college degrees, fancy vocabulary 
high salaries that make one profes- 
sional, dedication service. 

the banquet, President Jack 
Yeaman, Utah, presented bronze 
plaque Honorary Member, Robert 
Atkinson, Vice President and Managing 
Director the Braille Institute 
America, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Juliet Bindt California, co- 
founder and first president the West- 
ern Conference Teachers the 
Adult Blind, reviewed the conference’s 
history Decade Achievement.” 
She reminded the group that when 
Murray Allen called the group to- 
gether Salt Lake City October, 
1946, few the teachers from 
states had ever heard one another. 
Annual meetings have built fellow- 
ship and working relationship that has 
resulted this conference sparking the 
formation inter-conference co-or- 
dinating committee pool the thinking 
and constructive actions home teach- 
ers the United States and Canada. 
Among other achievements she enumer- 
ated, she recalled that was this con- 
ference that started manual 
methods communication with the 
deaf blind, later released through the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 
was this group that suggested and 
worked out the details for the Handi- 
craft Supplement The Home Teacher 
Magazine. Every effort made set 
professional atmosphere for the meet- 
ings the conference. major prob- 
lem the conference that too many 
members have come meetings 
their own time and money. With ca- 
pacities and potentialities shown, 
hoped for more agency support, and 
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new members share the work Con- 
ference activities. 

Saturday afternoon, reports were 
read from the Eastern Conference 
Home Teachers the Blind and Group 
(Home Teachers and Social Work- 
ers) A.A.W.B., and personal com- 
ment was given from representatives 
the Canadian Association Home 
Teachers, the Mid-Western Conference 
Home Teachers and the Western 
Conference Teachers the Adult 
Blind. Committees these groups had 
been asked consider the needs this 
profession and suggest various projects. 
was interesting note how similar the 
thinking was all groups. They em- 
phasized the need for more training 
opportunities for prospective home 
teachers and supervisors; the need for 
better materials teach braille and 
Moon; for more information about 
helping the deaf-blind; the need for 
arriving definition home teach- 
ing; and the need for more professional 
literature braille and records. 
About projects were suggested. 
These will mimeographed and dis- 
tributed, and can serve basis for 
planning future activities. 

hour’s discussion The Home 
Teacher Magazine and the Handicraft 
Supplement elicited the reaction that 
the group feels them very valuable and 
wants the presently discontinued Han- 
dicraft Supplement resumed. 
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the business session, the Constitu- 
tion was amended open mem- 
bership persons the Territories 
Alaska and Hawaii. Also, “persons hav- 
ing direct supervision over persons giv- 
ing orientation, instruction and case 
work the adult blind” are eligible for 
active membership—formerly supervi- 
sors were not eligible for active mem- 
bership. 

Mrs. Alice Olssen Seattle, Wash- 
ington, was elected Vice President and 
Mrs. Harlene Stone Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, became Corresponding Secretary 
for two years. Jack Yeaman Salt Lake 
City has another year two-year 
term serve president, the 
following their respective offices: 
Mrs. Juliet Bindt Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, recording secretary; Jesse An- 
derson Ogden, Utah, treasurer. 

Las Vegas, Nevada, will the 1957 
meeting place proper arrangements 
can made. 

resolution was adopted which re- 
quests the Secretary the De- 
partment Health, Education and 
Welfare create two positions offer 
service, resource material and training 
opportunities for teachers the adult 
blind, one which might prevo- 
cational consultant the Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 
other, consultant for the aged blind 
appropriate division. 

—Mrs. Juliet Bindt, Publicity Chairman 
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Editorially Speaking 


AAWB Stands Pat 


NEVER will forget the stim- 
ulating experience the discussions 
which occurred during the 1955 con- 
vention the American Association 
Workers for the Blind Quebec City 
the subject public assistance. 
should noted that the convention 
deliberately avoided any attempt 
reach conclusion that time, believ- 
ing that the avenues thought which 
had been opened should allowed 
run their course, additional study 
and research encouraged, and emotions 
given time cool. 

was generally conceded, however, 
that the topic position with 
regard public assistance policies and 
philosophy should brought forward 
for discussion again the 1956 con- 
vention Los Angeles, and that 
formal Association statement should 
then emerge. Arrangements for the Los 
Angeles program, therefore, were 
designed that liberal portion 
general business session could de- 
voted the topic. For those who may 
not yet have heard, now hear this— 
AAWB stood pretty pat its estab- 
lished attitude public assistance 
which recognizes the special needs 
blind persons, but which 
founded upon the principle need— 
the much maligned means test feature. 

The resolution which was presented 
the assembly basis for argument 
was about thorough statement 
sound principles public assistance 
could expressed such general- 
ized and brief form. (It 
gether with Dr. Francis Cummings’ 
statement beginning page 268. 
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Since the AAWB statement essen- 
tially that which has governed legis- 
lative action and discussions its 
representatives both national and in- 
ternational levels, apparent that 
future will follow the same line 
the past. However, cannot help but 
comment that think the discussions 
surrounding this topic still remain pro- 
fessionally immature, matter which 
side supported. 

The manner which the resolution 
was presented Dr. Cummings, and 
the manner which was seconded 
Mr. Peter Salmon, was quite 
acceptable. After all, the essential fea- 
tures proposed policy had 
placed the floor quick order for 
the very purpose beginning the dis- 
cussion, and the gentlemen chosen for 
that task did their part well. The dis- 
cussions which followed, however, were 
far from stimulating. Most the sug- 
gestions offered—both favorable and 
born again only 
emotional attitudes based solely 
individual example one blind 
person’s problem. 

also obvious that the 
reaffirmed philosophy directly op- 
posed that expressed the National 
Federation the Blind with regard 
the one feature whether categori- 
cal assistance the blind should 
based upon financial need, which can 
only determined some form 
means test. The writer does not agree 
with the Federation point view, but 
frank state that the 
arguments for its point view often 
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are more thoroughly documented than 
the arguments those who oppose the 
abolition the means test. 

Whatever else did, the Los Angeles 
event should show all least one 
thing—work for the blind still must 
find funds and time well skill 
making sound assessment what are 
wise and proper benefits for our minor- 
ity group. think are moving 
that direction but there still long 
way go. 

One bright spot current over- 
view the controversial discussions 
that everyone seems agreed that 
the large majority blind persons— 
they are this time civilization— 


Open Letter 


are circumstances which merit gov- 
ernmental aid. also seem well 
agreed that great deal the problem 
dependency upon public assistance 
will gradually solved through the 
extension the principle disability 
insurance through the established social 
security program. Perhaps the next 
Congress, can all assist making 
this reality. our opinion, arguments 
for the thing which believe must 
still supported facts. The pro- 
motion services the blind only 
emotional basis not only unsound, 
but becoming increasingly unproduc- 
tive. 


—M. 


Adjustment Training Centers 


RECENTLY WROTE letter twenty- 
two agencies that offer adjustment 
training, asking them they employ 
occupational therapist their reha- 
bilitation team, what the objectives 
were, and how they are being 
accomplished. was very surprising 
find how few had ideas the objec- 
tives. Several asked for information 
setting occupational therapy de- 
partment, and some wanted know 
just what occupational therapist 
does. Since feel that can 
serve very important function 
rehabilitation team, would like set 
forth some ideas the subject. 

The greatest responsibility the 
occupational therapist working with 
blind persons help them feel that 
they are normal. All too often the blind 


Mrs. Hoover occupational therapist 
the staff the Minneapolis Society for the 
Blind, Inc. 
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MRS. ROBERT HOOVER 


person has been helped much that 
help him, has had his self-respect 
and confidence stripped from him 
the over-helpful public. Restoring con- 
fidence and instilling the motivation 
ahead and conquer some the 
problems blindness are the utmost 
importance and are frequently very 
difficult accomplish. must aid 
such persons regaining belief 
themselves, discovering new, de- 
veloping previously known, abilities, 
and preparing the person every 
way know how, for normal, inde- 
pendent life. 

These ends may aided occu- 
pational therapist three ways. These 
are prevocational evaluation, and the 
teaching activities daily living, 
and craftwork. 

The activities daily living which 
could taught are briefly outlined 
follows: 
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Eating 
Table orientation. 
Handling food and implements. 


Cooking (unless there home eco- 
nomics instructor who 
area) 

Kitchen organization and labeling. 

Use stove. 

Preparation food. 

Serving food. 

Meal planning. 

Table setting. 

Nutrition. 


General Household Skills 
Cleaning. 

Bed making. 

Household organization. 
Household mechanics. 
Sewing. 


Communicative Skills 
Telephone. 
Handwriting (at least signature). 


Personal Grooming 
Care, selection and labeling 

clothing. (Color choice, tying tie, 
etc. 

Hair care and styling, shaving. 

Care shoes. 

Use cosmetics. 

Smoking with care. 

Personal cleanliness. 


Social Graces 
General courtesies. 
Mannerisms and facial expressions. 
Posture. 


Other Basic Skills 
Reading and setting braille watch. 
Money (coin identification, count 
money, make change, system for 
paper money). 
measure. 
Use scissors. 
Package wrapping. 
Self-injection insulin neces- 
sary. 
Use any aids and devices avail- 
able, for which blind person has 
some particular need. 
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Craft work may used develop 


tactile perception, finger 
hand co-ordination, bi-manual 
nation, hand and foot co-ordination, 
and general trunk co-ordination. 
handled carefully there may 
measurable psychological benefits. Vig. 
orous activity may give vent pent 
feelings hostility; repetitious 
tivities work out the problems de- 
pression; and successful accomplish- 
ment gives gratification the person, 

Prevocational evaluation can make 
use job tryouts with 
approach. other words, neces- 
sary evaluate what skills are needed 
certain job, then draw conclu- 
accordingly. These job tryouts may 
set obtaining some materials 
from industry, i.e., assembly work, sort- 
ing, packaging, inspection jobs, 
Production rates can figured out and 
then charts drawn show these statis- 
tics. The important thing here 
make sure know what are evalu- 
ating and not careless and just 
keep the person busy. Working toler- 
ance (standing, sitting, walking, and 
lifting), working speed, supervision 
needed, learning ability, efficiency, abil- 
ity concentrate and work steadily, 
accuracy, orderliness, acceptance 
routine, should all observed. 

feel that occupational therapist 


has training that makes her particularly 


suited for this field. The has 
background and 
should able help the individuals 
and the other staff members under- 
stand the eye conditions. 

Rehabilitation defined the res- 
toration individual the fullest 
social, psychological, economic, and 
physical independence which 
capable. occupational therapist can 
aid this process and play very im- 
portant role. 
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Book Reviews 


The Story Blindness. Gabriel Farrell. 
270 pp. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. $4.50. Reviewed Samuel 
Hayes. 


The Story Blindness major con- 
tribution our special literature, full 
interesting facts gained through 
patient research and suffused with 
mature social philosophy developed 
from the author’s association with blind 
children during his twenty years Di- 
rector Perkins Institution, and with 
blind adults his extensive participa- 
tion local, national and international 
organizations. fine impartial attitude 
sustained throughout, and both sides 
debated issues are sympathetically 
presented, even when Dr. Farrell has 
been personally involved advocate 
one side. Ample statistics appear 
when appropriate, and dramatic inci- 
dents are skillfully used enliven the 
historical sections. One feels that his 
positions are well documented through 
the rich collection references pre- 
sented. 

The book begins with four historical 
chapters, the first recounting success 
stories notable blind people who not 
only overcame their handicap but rose 
eminence the seeing world; the 
other three devoted the slow devel- 
opment the education blind chil- 
dren. Then comes surprisingly un- 
prejudiced account one the most 
heat-provoking controversies 
area: whether blind children should 
congregated residential schools 


Dr. Hayes was engaged for over forty years 
the fields mental testing and teacher train- 
ing, association with Perkins School for the 
Blind and the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind. retired about six- 
teen years ago from his post head the 
Psychology, Mount Holyoke Col- 
ege. 
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live their own homes and attend 
public school classes. Instead espous- 
ing either side, Dr. Farrell discusses the 
advantages and disadvantages the 
two methods and leaves with the 
New England Plan proposed his 
successor, Edward Waterhouse, 
according which the needs the 
child, rather than philosophy edu- 
cation, are the deciding factor, and 
fully informed parents are select the 
schooling they decide best for their 
particular child. 

Next discusses the education 
the deaf-blind, which Perkins has 
taken leading part since Dr. Howe 
undertook the education Laura 
Bridgman 1837. Four chapters deal 
with the fascinating story the read- 
ing and writing the blind, the inven- 
tion braillewriters and stereotypers, 
and then the Talking Book and various 
other devices substituting ears for 
fingers not only reading but the 
travel guidance the blind. Two 
chapters present penetrating discus- 
sion the social philosophy the 
blind adult, from the early aim social 
compensation for the handicap 
blindness the modern goal eco- 
nomic and social parity. Chapter 
tells the story new legislation for 
the benefit the war-blinded and the 
efforts their rehabilitation. Chapter 
reviews the attempts decide what 
degree visual loss shall legally clas- 
sified blindness and Chapter gives 
estimates the number blind people 
various parts the world, based 
the definition blindness used. Chap- 
ter begins with the statement, 
the present time more than six mil- 
lion people are considered blind,” 
but Chapter ends the highly 
optimistic note that many types 
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blindness have been eliminated and 
awakened social conscience may con- 
quer others. 

Every city library should display this 
attractive and well-written book for 
the general reader, who will find full 
inspiration. will perhaps have most 
specific value for young people prepar- 
ing teach blind children serve 
blind adults home teachers. Super- 
intendents and principals transferring 
the education the blind, well 
people beginning service shel- 
tered workshops public private 
agencies for the blind will find whole- 
some, reassuring guidance relatively 
unknown areas. The book will 
godsend for the college student look- 
ing for material for term paper, and 
should owned every college 
library. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


THE LITERATURE relating blind- 
ness, the proceedings national and 
international conferences have always 
served highly valuable sources 
information and guidance. During the 
last year, four such reports have been 
published, adding substantially the 
existing sum knowledge concerning 
the status the blind and services 
being maintained their behalf 
various parts the world. 

The printed proceedings contain the 
summarized conclusions each session 
and final outline decisions reached. 
Taken together, these documents repre- 
sent possibly the most detailed treat- 
ment single subject yet achieved 
the regional level and open wide 
prospects early development re- 
habilitation services for blind persons 
throughout Europe. 

study the herein described re- 
ports provides the reader with fund 
useful information concerning the 


development programs for the blind 
three important regional areas and 
the world level. many countries, 
such work remains relatively unde. 
veloped. Yet, even those nations that 
have achieved high stage 
ment, there remains need and 
tunity for further improvement. Joint 
action arising from international 
operation can contribute substantially 
towards effecting such improvement 
all lands. encouraging sign for 
the future that leaders organizations 
and for the blind all parts the 
world are becoming increasingly aware 
the value collaboration and are 
pooling their wisdom and experience 
for the benefit all. 


Proceedings the World Assembly the 
World Council for the Welfare the 
Blind. 

This volume particular import- 
ance among these reports. covers 
the meeting held Paris, France, 
August 5-13, 1954. Thirty-two member 
nations participated, being represented 
total sixty-three official dele- 
gates. The World Braille Council and 
the International Conference Educa- 
tors Blind Youth took part the dis- 
cussions, did representatives UN, 
UNESCO, ILO and several prominent 
international non-governmental organ- 
izations interested the handicapped. 
Thus, the Assembly provided oppor- 
tunity for far-reaching exchange 
information, views and experiences that 
were truly international scope and 
character. 

The subjects chosen for discussion 
reflect this international aspect. The 
Assembly opened with examination 
the major causes blindness, both 
Western countries and the world’s 
underdeveloped areas, also considering 
the medical and social measures that 
might taken prevent disease and 
reduce blindness. This led fresh con- 
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sideration the long-standing need for 
evolving internationally acceptable 
definition blindness. The adoption 
definition which has since been en- 
dorsed the Economic and Social 
Council was one the Assembly’s 
major accomplishments. The remainder 
the Assembly program ranged over 
all major aspects service the blind. 
The development national service 
programs, vocational opportunities, eco- 
nomic security and general welfare 
needs the blind—all these were 
frankly discussed, with future lines 
action being plotted the adoption 
significant resolutions. Specialized serv- 
ice areas such the particular needs 
blind persons with additional handi- 
caps and recent technological ad- 
vances benefit the blind also 
figured prominently the discussions. 
Throughout the Assembly, emphasis 
was laid the twentieth century ideas 
and philosophies which have opened 
new horizons towards which workers 
for the blind all parts the world 
might direct their national programs. 


The Pan-American Conference 
Welfare the Blind and the Prevention 
Blindness 


This meeting was held June 11-17, 
1954, Sao Paulo, Brazil, under the 
sponsorship the American Founda- 
tion for Overseas Blind, Inc., the Fun- 
dacao Para Livro Cego Brasil 
and the Committee for the Welfare 
the Blind the Pan-American Asso- 
ciation Ophthalmology. Twelve 
countries the three Americas par- 
ticipated, being represented twenty- 
four delegates, while number spe- 
cially qualified persons were also in- 
vited attend official observers. 

Two meetings were held jointly with 
the Pan-American Congress Oph- 
thalmology. Requirements inter- 
national definition blindness were 
discussed from the point view the 
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ophthalmologist, the educator and 
the rehabilitation worker and several 
papers were presented describing 
efforts being made towards the preven- 
tion blindness various countries. 
Other meetings were concerned with 
education and vocational rehabilitation 
blind persons and with financial 
assistance those need. special 
session was devoted reports and 
discussions international activities 
particular interest blind people 
the Americas, the exchange views 
unification Spanish and Portu- 
guese braille systems being special 
significance. 

Another session gave consideration 
the creation some committee struc- 
ture that would ensure future colla- 
boration between workers for the blind 
throughout the region and adequate dis- 
cussion regional problems the 
world level. Negotiations that end 
are now taking place within the World 
Council for the Welfare the Blind. 


The Far East Conference Work for 
the Blind 

Eleven Asiatic countries participated, 
being represented twenty official 
delegates. They met Tokyo October 
20-26, 1955. addition Asian par- 
ticipants, the list speakers included 
representatives from the United States, 
the World Health Organization, Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the 
United Nations Bureau Social 
Affairs. The program covered topics 
similar those brought before the 
Pan-American Conference, but discus- 
sion centered upon the peculiar prob- 
lems that confront the blind and those 
working their service throughout the 
Far East, South and Southeast Asia. 
This reflected the important reso- 
lutions adopted such subjects 
definition blindness, prevention 
blindness, braille printing and equip- 
ment, education blind children, re- 
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habilitation and vocational training, 
technical assistance and co-ordination 
governmental and non-governmental 
activities. One such resolution called 
for the creation Committee Far 
East, South and Southeast Asia Affairs 
the World Council for the Welfare 
the Blind. This has since received 
the approval the WCWB Executive 
Committee and action for the estab- 
lishment such committee now 
being taken. Another urged the 
Technical Assistance Board approve 
the inclusion projects for the blind 
and other handicapped groups gov- 
ernment requests for aid the 
expanded program technical assist- 
ance. The Technical Assistance Board 
has since indicated its willingness 
do. The Conference was sponsored and 
planned committee composed 
representatives govern- 
mental and private social welfare agen- 
cies interested the blind and the 
American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind, Inc. 


The European Seminar the Rehabilita- 
tion the Blind 


The seminar took place England 
April 23-May 1956, jointly sponsored 
the World Council for the Welfare 
the Blind and the World Veterans 
Federation with the participation 
and ILO. was the most recent 
international conference and was again 
regional character but consisted 


comprehensive study one specific 
aspect work for the blind. The forty 
delegates from eighteen European 
countries were drawn 
mental and private organizations and 
were interested the problems the 
war and civilian blind alike. All major 
facets rehabilitation were explored 
the presentation lectures and 
films, discussion groups, plenary ses- 
sions and visits inspection func- 
tioning projects. Such areas included: 


Co-operation between statutory and volun- 
tary organizations. 

Social adjustment. 

Rehabilitation the blind adolescent. 

The war blinded. 

The newly blind civilian. 


Sheltered employment and home 


tries. 

Vocational training and employment 
industry and commerce. 

Training for light engineering. 

The role the home teacher. 

Training rehabilitation workers. 


Published proceedings these conferences 
are available from the American Foundation for 
Overseas Blind, West 17th Street, New York 
New York, the following prices: 
Proceedings the World Assembly the 

Council for the Welfare the Blind, 
Pan-American Conference the Welfare 

the Blind and the Prevention Blindness, 
$1.50. 

Conference Work for the Blind, 


European Seminar the Rehabilitation the 
Biind, charge. 


Scholarship Announcement, 1956-1957 


AMERICAN for the 
Blind has announced the award 
twenty $500 scholarships for the cur- 
rent school year. Eleven these are 
renewals grants previously made to: 
Paul Behn, Jacksonville, Florida; 
Marcialito Cam, Philadelphia, 
vania; Geraldine Graham, Washington, 
C.; Merle Johnson, St. Paul, 
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Minnesota; George Kettell, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Lillian Knoll, 
Springfield Gardens, New York; Otto 
Chicago, Illinois; Oral 
Miller, Ashland, Kentucky; Eleanor 
Reeves, Hartford, Connecticut; Donald 
Stuart, Chicago, Illinois; and Jean Sul- 
livan, Detroit, Michigan. 

Nine new scholarships have been 
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granted to: James Barnes, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Ann Cavas, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Jack Classen, Royal Oak, 
Michigan; Sharon Cromeenes, Hel- 
ena, Montana; Vernon Lee, Fort 


Pierce, Florida; Michael Martucci, 
Brooklyn, New York; Arthur Miller, 
Landis, North Carolina; William Pick- 
man, Bronx, New York; and Thelma 
Sharp, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Eighteen these young people are 
graduate students and they are from 
ten different states and the District 
Columbia. Their vocational objectives 
are quite varied and are follows: 
college teaching (7), elementary grade 
teaching (1), law (1), clinical psy- 
chology (2), rehabilitation counseling 
(2), psychiatric social work (1) and 
social casework (6). 

Ten scholarship students completed 
their work this year. James Callan 
was awarded Master Social Work 
degree the University North 
Carolina; Nancy Barlow completed the 
requirements for her A.B. degree 
elementary education from Glenville 


REGION 


CoNNECTICUT 
Eleanor Reeves 


New 
Lillian Knoll 
Michael Martucci 
William Pickman 


REGION 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Marcialito Cam 
George Kettell 
Thelma Sharp 


District 
Geraldine Graham 


KENTUCKY 
Oral Miller 


(West Virginia) State College three 
years; Alma Sue Cochran finished the 
Overbrook Home Teacher Training 
Course and went position New 
Jersey; Ernestdeen Johnson received 
B.S. degree and teaching certificate 
from Florida State University and was 
given grade “A” for her teaching 
internship; George Eggleston complet- 
his third year graduate work 
Howard University; Richard Even- 
sen satisfied the course requirements 
for his Ph.D. degree Boston Univer- 
sity, majoring government; Vera 
Gurrola finished her third year 
graduate work the University 
California (Los Angeles); Donald 
Rutschmann graduated from the two- 
year course the New York Institute 
Agriculture (ranking third class 
eighty-three students); Paul Tapia 
expects complete the requirements 
for the B.S. degree health and physi- 
cal education the University New 
Mexico this summer and Harward 
Stearns received his LL.B. degree from 
Stanford University. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
REGION III 
CAROLINA 
Arthur Miller 
FLORIDA 
Paul Behn 
Vernon Lee 


REGION 

MICHIGAN 

Ann Cavas 

Jack Classen 

Jean Sullivan 
ILLINOIS 

Otto 

Donald Stuart 
MINNESOTA 

James Barnes 

Merle Johnson 
MONTANA 

Sharon Cromeenes 


There were very few applicants for scholarships from Regions and VI, and these 
not among the most promising candidates. However, there excellent 


distribution throughout the other regions, 
being represented. 
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Current Literature 


Biind” Jane McReynolds and Philip 
Worchel. Journal General Psychol- 
ogy, October 1954. Reports study 
determine the ability the blind 
orient themselves for both near and 
far places and test the hypothesis 
that visual imagery fundamental 
geographical orientation. Sixty-four 
subjects were selected from the Texas 
School for the Blind and six series 
orientation tests were designed. The 


results the experiment are given 
detail. 


“The Possibility Total Elimination 
Retrolental Fibroplasia Oxygen 
Restriction” Loren Guy, Jonathan 
Lanman, and Joseph Dancis. Pediatrics, 
February 1956. relationship between 
liberal oxygen therapy and the develop- 
ment retrolental fibroplasia now 
generally accepted. However, some in- 
vestigators believe that when disease 
attributable oxygen therapy elim- 
dence retrolental fibroplasia due 
other causes will remain. 


“Statewide Financial Support for 
Seattle’s Regional Library” Florence 
Grannis. Wilson Library Bulletin, May 
1956. This article reports the new 
law passed the Washington state 
legislature appropriating $6,000 an- 
nually for public library service for 
the blind the state. contains also 
survey the situation other states 
regard state and out-of-state sup- 
ports for libraries serving blind persons. 


“New Techniques Training the 
Blind” Rev. Thomas Carroll. The 
Journal the Association for Physical 
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and Mental Rehabilitation, January- 
February 1956. There new thinking 
training for the blind. illustrate 
such new thinking the author lists the 
losses connected with the physical 
loss sight itself. illustration 
new techniques rehabilitation 
describes the work the St. 
Rehabilitation Center for the Blind 
Boston. 


“Law Books for the Blind” Joseph 
Andrews and William Stern. Law 
Library Journal, March 1955. This ar- 
ticle discusses the importance ade- 
quate assistance blind persons 
law libraries and presents 
raphy law books braille and 
Talking Book records. This list based 
catalogs published the Library 
Congress and Recordings for the 
Blind, Inc. 


“Education Opportunity Their 
Finger Tips” Norman Hearn. 
Michigan Education Journal, March 
1956. illustrated article describing 
the educational opportunities offered 
260 visually handicapped children 
the Michigan School for the Blind. 
The purpose the school presented 
the words its superintendent. “Our 
job prepare them for life 
the outside. They must learn live 
with the normal hazards traffic, shop 
and home. Toward this independence 
travel and job the program the 
Michigan School for the Blind 
geared.” 


“My Luminous Universe” Helen 
Keller. Guideposts, June 1956. this 
article the world famous deaf-blind 
author and humanitarian defines the 
spiritual credo which she lives. She 
says, “Since 17th year have tried 
live according the teachings 
Emanuel Swedenborg. ‘church’ 
did not mean ecclesiastical organi- 
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zation, but spiritual fellowship 
thoughtful men and women who spend 
their lives for service mankind 
which outlasts them.” 


John Howard Griffin. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
This the second published novel 
this blind author whose first book was 
The Devil Rides Outside. The present 
novel story middle-aged Ameri- 
can college professor who suddenly 
transplanted uncharted island 
inhabited savages. 


Appointments 


Regina Sludock has been named 
head the New York Public Library’s 
Library for the Blind, was announced 
during the summer John Mackenzie 
Cory, Chief the Circulation Depart- 
ment. Miss Sludock, formerly librarian 
the Cathedral Branch, will 
charge the library 166 Avenue 
the Americas. 

native New Yorker, Miss Sludock 
was graduated from Queens College 
and the Library School Columbia 
University. She came the New York 
Public Library 1943. 

The Library for the Blind gives city- 
wide service throughout New 
five boroughs, and also serves Long 
Island, Connecticut, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, all which com- 
prise its federal district. 


Dr. Alan Gowman, recipient 
Russell Sage Foundation residency, be- 
gan his post-doctoral work Septem- 
ber under the sponsorship the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 
The residency was granted Dr. Gow- 
man for “Advanced Training the 
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Application Social Science Prin- 


ciples.” 
sociologist, Dr. Gowman will work 
with the Foundation’s professional 


division, and will also engage re- 
search related the functioning 
various agencies serving blind persons 
Metropolitan New York. 


Douglas Mac Farland, newly-ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary the 
Virginia Commission for the Visually 
Handicapped, assumed his new post 
July succeeding Col. Watts 
who has retired. Dr. Mac Farland joined 
the Commission staff 1954 As- 
sistant the Executive Secretary. Prior 
that was with the New Jersey 
Commission for the Blind Vocational 
Counselor, and later became Senior 
Vocational Counselor with the Dela- 
ware Commission for the Blind. Dr. 
Mac Farland the author the recent 
AFB publication, Study Work 
Efficiency Blind and Sighted Work- 
ers Industry, based his 
dissertation New York University. 


Franklin Foote, Executive Di- 
rector the National Society for the 
Prevention Blindness, has announced 
the appointment Helen Gibbons, 
Rockford, Consultant Educa- 
tion. Miss Gibbons will available 
education interested improving fa- 
cilities for the education partially 
seeing children. She will also work 
with teachers’ colleges wishing pro- 
vide understanding current trends 
this area. graduate Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Miss Gibbons 
holds master’s degree from North- 
western University. She has been 
teacher partially seeing children 
Rockford since 1935. 


Everett Wilcox late June assumed 
his duties Superintendent the 
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Oregon State School for the Blind, 
succeeding Walter Dry, who retired. 
Mr. Wilcox has been teacher and prin- 
cipal, and more recently assistant su- 
perintendent, since 1942. was 
military service during World War II, 
and for time was associated with 
the Veterans Administration Port- 
land, Oregon, vocational education 
expert. 


Edward Reay assumed the post 
Superintendent the Idaho School 
for the Deaf and Blind May 15, 
1956. 

graduate Illinois College, Mr. 
Reay received his M.S. degree edu- 
cation the University Massachu- 
setts. trained teach the deaf 
Clarke School for the Deaf North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, and holds 
M.A. this field from Gallaudet Col- 
the Iowa and Rochester Schools for 
the Deaf before the war. Since then 
has taught the Illinois School for 
the Deaf, was principal the Wash- 
ington School for the Deaf, and directly 
prior his appointment the Idaho 
School, was principal the Depart- 
ment for the Deaf the Florida School 
for the Deaf and the Blind. 


News Briefs 


The Blind Bowlers League, spon- 
sored jointly the Minneapolis Soci- 
ety for the Blind and the Minneapolis 
Kiwanis Club, has won the Internation- 
Bowling Trophy for the third time 
out five competitions 
Canadian Institute for the Blind Winni- 
peg Blind Bowlers League. The tourna- 
ment was held March Minne- 
apolis. The Winnipeg Team spon- 
sored the Lion’s Club that city. 
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This year twenty-nine visitors from 
the north, headed Stanley Edmund- 
son, superintendent the Winnipeg 
Canadian Institute for the Blind, were 
entertained royally the two Minne. 
apolis organizations luncheons, 
ners, trip the Sportsmen’s Show, 
and finally wind-up banquet 
which prizes were awarded and the 
trophy presented. 

This annual tournament, which got 
under way 1952 when the then 
superintendent the Winnipeg or- 
ganization, Mr. Stanley Evans, chal- 
lenged the Minneapolis Society, 
source much enjoyment for both 
teams. 


Miss Eva Smyth, whose sensitive 
fingers and patient voice have guided 
blind children for thirty-nine years 
the Diamond Head School for the 
Blind and Deaf Hawaii, retired 
June. She sixty-five years old. 

Miss Smyth, who partially sighted, 
was for many years the only teacher 
braille the islands. 

December, 1925, she was co- 
founder the Hawaii Association for 
the Adult Blind. With her sister, Mabel 
Lucy Smyth, nurse, she lobbied 
obtain funds for the first workshop for 
the blind. She started the first classes 
teach sighted people braille they 
could transcribe books and articles. 


Albert Lasker Medical Journal- 
ism Award for outstanding reporting 
medical research during 1955 was 
won last May Steven Spencer, 
associate editor the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, for his article published the 
magazine June, 1955, “Mystery 
the Blinded Babies.” 

The award hailed Mr. Spencer for 
“describing the dramatic 
search for the cause retrolental fibro- 
plasia—blindness premature babies; 
for his skillful, sympathetic reporting 
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epic medical quest culminating 
the recognition excess oxygen 
the villain; for his inspiring insight into 
the problems confronting the clinical 
investigator; for his understanding and 
ability relate this research the 
physical and emotional cost blind- 
ness the child, the family and the 
community; for his brilliant exposition 
laboratory and hospital triumphs 
which have notably stimulated public 
interest support medical research 
against the disabling and killing dis- 
eases.” 

The award Mr. Spencer was one 
four announced the Albert and 
Mary Lasker Foundation May, 
New York. 


The North Carolina State Board 
Public Welfare has published survey 
its licensed homes for adults, 
which pointed out that six per cent 
the 2,580 persons living the 245 
licensed homes September 1954 
were blind. North Carolina has always 
been the forefront the develop- 
ment boarding home program for 
older people. 


new building house the primary 
unit the Oak Hill School, division 
the Connecticut Institute for the 
Blind, was dedicated June The 
new building has been named the 
“Lillian Russell Hall” honor Miss 
Lillian Russell who had, previous 
her retirement, been teacher 
blind children for more than fifty years. 
Miss Russell was the guest honor 
the dedication. She now eighty- 
four years old. 

The dedication was made Dr. 
Rockwell Harmon Potter who him- 
self nearing the fiftieth anniversary 
his service president the board 
directors the Connecticut In- 
stitute for the Blind. 
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Walter Dry 


Walter Dry retired from the 
Oregon School for the Blind last June 
after twenty-five years Superin- 
tendent. left his post under the 
requirements the state Retirement 
Act. 

Mr. Dry’s progressive leadership 
one his state’s outstanding adminis- 
trators drew wide attention the 
school which headed. 


Alice Carpenter, dean girls 
and English instructor for ten years 
Perkins School for the Blind, has 
resigned become instructor 
college preparatory English Walnut 
Hill School Natick, Mass. Miss 
Carpenter graduate Hastings 
College, Hastings, Neb., and received 
her master’s degree from the University 
Colorado. Before going Perkins 
she was principal the Ming Sum 
School for the Blind Canton, China, 
and was engaged teaching and ad- 
ministrative work related special 
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Oregon State School for the Blind, 
succeeding Walter Dry, who retired, 
Mr. Wilcox has been teacher and prin- 
cipal, and more recently assistant su- 
perintendent, since was 
military service during World War 
and for time was associated with 
the Veterans Administration 
land, Oregon, vocational education 
expert 


Edward Reay assumed the post 
Superintendent the Idaho School 
for the Deaf and Blind May 15, 
1956. 

graduate College, Mr. 
teay received his M.S. degree edu- 
cation the University Massachu- 
setts. trained teach the deaf 
Clarke School for the Deaf North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, and holds 
this field from Gallaudet Col- 
the lowa and Rochester Schools for 
the Deaf before the war. Since then 
has taught the School for 
the Deaf, was principal the Wash- 
ington School for the Deaf, and directly 
prior his appointment the Idaho 
School, was principal the Depart- 
ment for the Deaf the Florida School 
for the Deaf and the Blind. 


News Briefs 


The Blind Bowlers League, spon- 
sored jointly the Minneapolis Soci- 
ety for the Blind and the Minneapolis 
Kiwanis Club, has won the Internation- 
Bowling Trophy for the third time 
out five competitions 
Canadian Institute for the Blind Winni- 
peg Blind Bowlers League. The tourna- 
ment was held March Minne- 
apolis. The Winnipeg Team spon- 
sored the Lion’s Club that city. 


This year twenty-nine visitors from 
the north, headed Stanley Edmund. 
son, superintendent the 
Canadian Institute for the Blind, were 
entertained royally the two 
apolis organizations luncheons, 
ners, trip the Show 
which prizes were awarded and the 
trophy presented, 

This annual tournament, which 
under way 1952 when the the 
superintendent the Winnipeg 
ganization, Mr. Stanley Evans, 
lenged the Minneapolis Society, 
source much enjoyment for both 
teams. 


Miss Eva Smyth, 
fingers and patient voice have guided 
blind children for thirty-nine years 
the Diamond Head School for the 
Blind and Deaf Hawaii, retired 
June. She sixty-five years old. 

Miss Smyth, who partially sighted, 
was for many years the only teacher 
braille the islands. 

December, 1925, she was 
founder the Hawaii Association for 
the Adult Blind. With her sister, Mabel 
Lucy Smyth, nurse, she lobbied 
obtain funds for the first workshop for 
the blind. She started the first classes 
teach sighted people braille they 
could transcribe books and articles. 


Albert Lasker Medical Journal 
ism Award for outstanding reporting 
medical research during 1955 was 
won last May Steven Spencer, 
associate editor the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, for his article published the 
magazine June, 1955, “Mystery 
the Blinded Babies.” 

The award hailed Mr. Spencer for 
“describing the dramatic 
search for the cause retrolental fibro- 
plasia—blindness premature babies; 
for. his skillful, sympathetic reporting 
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epic medical quest culminating 
the recognition excess oxygen 
the for his inspiring insight into 
the problems confronting the clinical 
investigator, for his understanding and 
ability relate this research the 
physical and emotional cost blind- 
ness the child, the family and the 
community; for his brilliant exposition 
laboratory and hospital triumphs 
which have notably stimulated public 
interest support medical research 
against the disabling and killing dis- 
cases.” 

The award Mr. Spencer was one 
four announced the Albert and 
Mary Lasker Foundation May, 
New York. 


The North Carolina State Board 
Public Welfare has published survey 
its licensed homes for adults, 
which pointed out that six per cent 
the persons living the 245 
licensed homes September 1954 
were blind. North Carolina has always 
been the forefront the develop- 
ment boarding home program for 
older people. 


new building house the primary 
unit the Oak Hill School, division 
the Connecticut Institute for the 
Blind, was dedicated June The 
new building has been named the 
“Lillian Hall” honor Miss 
Lillian Russell who had, previous 
her retirement, been teacher 
blind children for more than fifty years. 
Miss Russell was the guest honor 
the dedication. She now eighty- 
four years old. 

The dedication was made Dr. 
Rockwell Harmon Potter who him- 
self nearing the fiftieth anniversary 
his service president the board 
directors the Connecticut In- 
stitute for the Blind. 
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Walter Dry 


Walter Dry retired from the 
Oregon School for the Blind last June 
after twenty-five years Superin- 
tendent. left his post under the 
requirements the state Retirement 
Act. 

Mr. progressive leadership 
one his state’s outstanding adminis- 
trators drew wide attention the 
school which headed. 


Alice Carpenter, dean girls 
and English instructor for ten years 
Perkins School for the Blind, has 
resigned become instructor 
college preparatory English Walnut 
Hill School Natick, Mass. Miss 
Carpenter graduate Hastings 
College, Hastings, Neb., and received 
her master’s degree from the University 
Colorado. Before going Perkins 
she was principal the Ming Sum 
School for the Blind Canton, China, 
and was engaged teaching and ad- 
ministrative work related 
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education this country. recogni- 
tion her work this field she was 
awarded honorary degree Doctor 
Pedagogy Hastings College 
1946. Miss Carpenter member 
the American Association Instructors 
the Blind. 


Internship experience and graduate 
work local college will new 
features the IHB-OVR Program 
Professional Training the Rehabili- 
tation the Blind 1957. 

addition the basic 20-week 
course, the IHB will offer promising 
students opportunity remain for 
second 20-week period internship, 
with traineeship grants Hunter Col- 
lege available qualified individuals. 
student already enrolled another 
college New York City may take the 
necessary training his own school. 
The new program will enable eligible 
students accrue substantial credits 
toward master’s degree. 

Applications are now being con- 
sidered for the Fall and Spring 1957. 
Students accepted for the course re- 
ceive tuition scholarships. Some also 
receive OVR traineeships $50 per 
week for the basic 20-week period. Full 
information may obtained from Dr. 
Herbert Rusalem, Industrial Home for 
the Blind, Willoughby Street, Brook- 
lyn New York. 


The Texas Tech psychology depart- 
ment has received $42,338 continue 
and expand its training program for 
counselors handicapped persons 
1956-57. The new grant provides for 
the training fifteen students voca- 
tional rehabilitation counseling, sub- 
stantial increase over the eight Tech 
students who had grants during the 
1955-56 school year. Trainees under 
the program receive $1,600 subsistence 
for the nine-month period. 

Actual operation the program 
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started last year. Tech’s part the 
nationwide drive provide 3,500 
selors for rehabilitation handicapped 
persons directed Dr. Albert Bar- 
nett, professor psychology and edu- 
cation Tech. Associate director 
Dr. Robert Anderson, assistant pro- 
fessor psychology, with Dr. Herbert 
Greenberg, assistant professor psy- 
chology also participating the pro- 
gram. 


Successful completion the course 


certifies the students 
rehabilitation counselors, and they re- 
ceive the Master Arts degree 


psychology. Following completion 


classwork the program, students 
must intern one semester selected 
vocational rehabilitation agency. 


six-state convention sponsored 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children NEA and its local 
and state chapters Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico 
and Utah, will held the Westward 
Hotel Phoenix, Arizona, Novem- 
ber 7-10. All meetings are designed 
give emphasis those aspects 
the work most applicable the South- 
west. They are designed also cater 
the interests regular school ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, teacher edu- 
cators, classroom teachers and parent 
groups, well special educators. 

The program features general meet- 
ings, plus large array section 
meetings, with speakers from the vari- 
ous disciplines. The section meetings 
will consider education problems in- 
volving the gifted, mentally retarded, 
crippled, emotionally disturbed, deaf, 
hard-of-hearing, blind, partially seeing, 
brain injured, bilingual, 
speech defectives, juvenile delinquents, 
migrant children, and the asthmatic. 
They will also consider problems that 
deal with vocational rehabilitation, 
legislation, psychology the excep- 
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The Foundation for Voluntary Wel- 
fare, San Francisco, California, an- 
nounces national competition for the 
best ideas Way Extend Volun- 
tary Activity and Organizations 
Social Welfare” essay from 
1,200 2,500 words this subject. 
The Foundation, whose president 


Dr. Alfred Grazia, asserts was 


established recently “to encourage 
private activities the field social 
welfare and reward individuals who 


contribute outstanding ideas about how 
improve and expand private welfare 


activities.” 

The competition open any per- 
son who now, who ever has been, 
worker for any public private social 
welfare agency for year more. 
Cash awards totaling $13,250 will 
presented for the best essays: award 


The Commonwealth 


$500 the author the best essay 
each fourteen areas and one 
known “general” category; $250 
the author the second-best essay 
each the above groups; and the 
two best first-place essays, lieu 
their special area awards, there will 
granted this one case First Grand 
Award $2,000, and the second 
case Second Grand Award $1,000. 

announced that former President 
Herbert Hoover has accepted the chair- 
manship the Competition Advisory 
Council the Foundation. Other 
Council members include: Dr. Frank 
Dickenson, Professor Sheldon Glu- 
eck, Mr. Mattei, Monsignor John 
O’Grady, Mrs. Henry Russell and 
Dr. Franklin Bliss Snyder. 

The competition closes November 15, 
1956. Further details can secured 
writing the National Awards 
Competition, Foundation for Voluntary 
Welfare, P.O. Box 2609, San Francisco, 
California. 


Pennsylvania 


Building the Kind Mental Health 
Program You Have Dreamed of! 


Adequate funds have been appropriated fill vacancies. 
Salary scales are equal to, better than, most. Profes- 
sional direction and leadership are sound. All appoint- 
ments are being made the basis qualifications alone. 
LOOK INTO THE OPPORTUNITIES PENNSYLVANIA OFFERS 


YOU! PART THIS EXCITING DEMONSTRATION 
SOUND MENTAL HEALTH ACTION! 


For further information, write: 


PROFESSIONAL RECRUITMENT CENTER 
DEPARTMENT WELFARE 
COMMONWEALTH PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
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New Program for 
Social Work Training 


new joint educational program 
help combat the alarming shortage 
social workers was announced last June 
the New York School Social 
Work, Columbia University, and the 
New York Guild for the Jewish Blind. 
The Guild non-sectarian its serv- 
ices. 

The program student training 
unit social work services for the 
blind. will offer over five-year 
period forty graduate fellowships 
$1,200.00 each per year for two-year 
program combined study the 
school and the Guild. The $96,000.00 
program will financed the Guild. 

Kenneth Johnson, Dean the 
New York School Social Work, 
hailed the plan new step forward 
social work education. would en- 
able the school, said, develop 
more highly specialized curriculum 
than heretofore available for training 
social workers service the blind. 

The plan provides that six students 
each year, beginning with the aca- 
demic year 1956-1957, will awarded 
the two-year fellowships participate 
special curriculum developed 
the school consultation with the 
Guild. Their studies will adminis- 
tered supervisor selected jointly 
opportunities will given 
closely supervised field work within the 
Guild’s multi-service program 
New York headquarters and its second 
nursery school Norwalk, Conn. 

Among training possibilities for stu- 
dents participating the plan will 
individual and family casework and 
counseling, group counseling, recrea- 
tion and group work, vocational coun- 
seling and specialized work with blind 
children and the aged. Several fellow- 
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ships will also available for doctoral 
students who are interested research 
the field social work services 
the blind and who plan write their 
dissertations this area. 


Carl Loeb, Jr., President the 
Welfare and Health Council New 
York City, praised the Guild and the 
School for “fourth dimensional public 
service” developing program which 
will aid not only New York 
City but the communities throughout 
the country. 


Classified Corner 


This department New Outlook 
to readers who wish to publish notices of posi- 
tions open for application as well as those who 
are seeking employment the field work for 
the blind or deaf-blind. No charge is made and 
we will print as many as space will permit. The 
mot vouch for statements 
advertisers. 

We also will print without charge miscel- 
laneous notices professional workers 
which are of a non-commercial nature. All other 


advertising will accepted rates which are 
available on request. 

Address correspondence to: New Outlook for 
3g re 15 West 16th Street, New York 11, 


Sighted man with physi- 
cal handicaps wants position with responsibility 
and authority carrying out 
pregram for the blind with dynamic agency. 
Desire gain broader experience and further 
possible. Have three years 
perience vocational rehabilitation counselor 
state program for the blind and significant 
experience. Educationally, have 
B.S. degree with major psychology, minor 
ology and approximately one year 
graduate clinical psychology from 
nized university. Write New Outlook, Box 


Position OPEN: Therapist, 
recreation experience. Sighted. Exceptional 
opportunity for man looking for permanent 
pos ticn with excellent future. Salary start 
$250 per month with ful maintenance. Resi- 
dential home for aging blind, vacationing blind 
and Day Center Program. Address all inquiries 
Copeland, Director, Burrwood, Indus- 
trial Home for the Blind, Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long New York. 


THE NEW OUTLOOK 
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comprehensive rehabilitation center serving all 
handicapped groups. Basic caseload blind 
clients. Some interviewing the home will 
necessary. Good opportunity for professional 
experience part rehabilitation team. 
Good working conditions, vacation, retirement. 
Starting salary range $4,000-$5,000, depending 
upon experience. For details write Wallace 
Watkins, Director Rehabilitation, Goodwill 
Industries Dayton, 201 5th St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


WANTED: Totally blind young man 
with bachelor journalism degree from Univer- 
sity Missouri seeks position writer 
editor for magazine for the blind, inkprint 
braille. Write Jim Doherty, 337 North Denver, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


College, B.S. secondary education, major 
social studies; partially sighted. Read and 
write inkprint and braille. Wish 
position. Write Don Enterline, 
Cincinnati Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


WANTED: Retired home teacher 
adult blind, B.A., M.A., with many years’ ex- 
perience educational work with blind children, 


wishes position teacher personnel worker. 
New Outlook, Box 


grades school for the blind. Glenville State 
College graduate, B.A. elementary education. 
Write Miss Nancy Barlow, 304 Kanawha Hall, 
Glenville, West Virginia. 


Position Supervisor case work. Serv- 
ices the blind. Wisconsin state program. 
Supervise the field personnel including case work 
supervision and staff development. Coordinate 
public information and state-wide Optical Aids 
Program. Salary range, $5000 $5800. Desir- 
able qualifications: college graduation and 
combination four years graduate training 
and experience social work, rehabilitation 
counseling. This may have been work for the 
blind appropriate allied field. Respon- 
sibilities this position require normal vision. 
Write Mr. Hoskins, Services for the Blind, 
State Department Public Welfare, 2385 North 
Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


SEPTEMBER, 1956 


Position WANTED: adjustment counselor, 
vocational instructor workshop supervisor; 
male, years old, single, with partial vision. 
High school graduate with seven years ex- 
perience with agency for the blind, 
workshop supervisor and instructor. Presently 
enrolled the IHB-OVR professional training 
program, specializing above-mentioned fields. 
Will available from July 15, 1956. Inquiry 
addressed Paul Hamilton, Industrial 
Home for the Blind, Willoughby St., Brook- 
lyn 


Position Vocational training and sub- 
contract, placement counseling related fields; 
totally blind, years age, married with two 
children. College training personnel man- 
agement; industrial and counseling experience 
for machine tool manufacturer. Presently 
enrolled the IHB-OVR professional training 
Scheduled terminate July 15, 1956. Write 
Fred Tolson, Industrial Home for the Blind, 
available for interview any time. 


Position Teacher school for the 
blind, totally blind. Qualifications include A.B. 
degree, senior high school teacher’s certificate 
from Utah, Class Home Teacher’s certificate 
from the National Board Certification, exper- 
iences teaching music, English, reading and 
writing braille, typewriting, and general edu- 
cational subjects. Major music, minor 
English; have attended many summer school 
sessions, while teaching. Write for information: 
New Outlook, Box 


Physical education instructor for girls’ 
gym and swimming, including boys and girls 
kindergarten, first and second Will pay 
$300 per month plus full maintenance for girl 
with B.A. physical education and exper- 
ience, more based experience and training. 
Write Hutchinson, Principal, Iowa Braille 
and Sightsaving School, Vinton, Iowa. 


Two vacancies Industrial 
Arts Dep’t., Perkins School for the Blind, Water- 
town 72, Mass., covering woodwork, metalwork, 
home mechanics, crafts, and power machines. 
Apply Edward Waterhouse, Director. 
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convenient 
portable typewriter 


for the blind... whys 


Exclusive MiracleTab sets and clears 
tab stops right from the keyboard... 
eliminates groping and fussing 
back machine. 


makes ribbon changing easy 
muss and fuss. 


Exclusive Larger Size Cylinder with 
Sure-Grip Paper Feed makes feed- 
ing paper, carbon packs, cards and 
envelopes paper rig- 
idly position...assures perfect 
registration. 


Carrying Case and Touch Method 
Book included. 


Full Standard Keyboard has all 
erating controls placed just 
are office typewriters. 


prevents frame distortion ... 


all operating parts maximum 


ciency through years constant 


Matilda Ziegler 
Publishing Company for the Blind, Inc. 
Monsey, New York 


non-profit 


The most 

information 
Quiet-riters 


